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AT MIDSUMMER. 
TO ONE SELF-BOUND. 





BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD. 





| ‘OR this supernal day, 

= Let loose thy fettered soul! 

Why in such heavy durance stay 
When God has given the whole? 


At Beauty’s lavish board 
Let thy starved soul be fed, 

Drink thou her golden wine outpoured 
And taste her wholesome bread. 


Pain is, and sorrow is, 
And evils walk in state ; 

But summer swings the door of bliss, 
A glad and gracious fate. 


The void thou canst not cure 
Cover with healing grass, 

Let whispering winds with fingers pure 
Anoint thee as they pass. 


“The mountains shall bring peace,” 
If thou to them hast brought 

Love that bestows but to increase 
And touch the highest thought. 


To thee, by night and day, 
A larger mystery calls, 

Where Ocean rears from wave and spray 
His sheer dissolving walls. 


Toiling he chants his rune, 
Learned of the elder time 

When earth and heaven were still in tune, 
The poet’s fabled prime. 


’Tis thou who must unbind 
Thy shackles, or remain 
Prisoner of the contracting mind 
That courts its cell of pain! 
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AMERICAN ART AT THE FAIR. 


The courtesy which will give attention to 
the foreign nations first will find its reward 
in the apprehension of as encouraging a de- 
gree of excellence in the American section 
asin any other in the building. Nowhere 
could glorification of our own performance 
be more offensive than in the department of 
fine arts. But powhere is temperate self- 
congratulation more justified. It has been 
surmised that the American section would 
be this year what it was in Paris in 1889, a 
supplement tothe French. This is wholly 
controverted by the fact. The American 
exhibit is, with points of difference and 
contact and with certain limitations which 
it would be idle to deny, on an equal foot- 
ing with that of France. It is so by virtue 
of the presence of a large number of pic- 
tures which are wholly American. Fortu- 
nately, we can be charged with few ab- 
sentees. Bunce, Blum and Albert Ryder 
among the painters are missed, and St. 
Gaudens among the sculptors. 

But with the sparsest handful of excep- 
tions the painters of America have lent 
themselves without stint to the making of 
an exhibit that is eminently worthy of the 
nation. John Lafarge is the only exhibitor 
whose group of pictures should have- been 
made larger. Whistler, Sargent, Abbey, 
Dewing, Inness, Homer, Martin, Abbot 
Thayer, Alexander Harrison, the two Walk- 
ers, Chase, Vedder, Tryon, Brush, Cox, 
Gifford and Hitchcock—these are all men 
whose works would add to the merit of any 
section in the building, and there are more 
than half a dozen of them who are fairly 
unrivaled. To find in our galleries the 
Virgin Enthroned of Thayer, the coast 
scenes of Winslow Homer, the portraits 
and marines of Whistler, the landscapes of 
Inness, the portraits of Sargent and one 
piece of the mural decoration which Abbey 
is executing for the Boston Public Library, 
to find all this and a great deal more than 
could be briefly indicated now, is to reflect 
that our art can be called American, and 
that to speak of it in such wise is to speak 
of something in which America can have 
pride. There is danger of pitching the 
note of satisfaction too high. But a solid 
belief in our work will be carried hence by 
every impartial critic. There is imitation, 
as was to be expected. It is in the back- 
ground. We have artists who have origi- 
nality, ideas, style and technical ability. 
We have known this before. But it has 
never been demonstrated so fully as upon 
this occasion, leaving us with such willing- 
ness to face the criticism of Europe.—New 
York Tribune. 

SoS Pn a A 


A SERIOUS INDICTMENT, 


Bishop F. D. Huntington of Central New 
York, in his last convention address, as re- 
ported in the Churchman, affirms that: 


To those of us who venerate authority, 
who see no safety for society without Al- 
mighty restraints and prohibitions, who are 
satisfied that the benignant will of God in- 
cludes for all mankind personal restrictions 
which can be averted only by Christ’s re- 
demption, who distrust interpretations of 
Ifoly Scripture which owe their plausibility 
to a secret impatience at exacting doctrines 
or a stern morality, and who believe the 
church, ministry, creed and sacraments to 
be not cleverly constructed but divinely or- 
dained, to us, [ say, it is impossibie to re- 
gard the popular drift, and especially the 
ordinary tone of the public press, as other- 
wise than sympathetic with irreligion. Take 
any of the points just mentioned and can it 
be reasonably disputed that, with rare ex- 
ceptions, secular newspapers and magazines 
are on the side not of affirmation but of 
doubt; of a religion that is of man and not 
of God; of hostility to the standards, insti- 
tutions, oracles, laws of the Christian faith 
as they have been hitherto held from the 
first? They either betray this instinctive 
hostility by coloring facts reported and 
sneering at uncompromising consciences or 
they compliment indifference by calling it 
** liberality.” 





Railroads and Excursions. 


Clergymen, Teachers, Students & Families 


who wish to spend a pleasant, restful vacation, Camp- 
ing by the Ocean, on CAPE Cop, should address— 
Manager of Ballston Heights, Truro P. O., Mass. 


“CaS PAR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


ExXCcURSIONS. 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St. Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANTTARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


Columbia Exposition 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished. 

The Kaymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Oscar G. Barron, Manager), at which our par- 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only four stories in hight, splendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious appointment of the best 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
in a fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the lake breezes, is 
unexcelled. Passengers are landed at a station onlya 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposition 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
pure, and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 














ed. 

™ Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
a | cars, run through to the hotel without change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable: 

July 22, 26 and 29. 

August 4, 5, 8, 12, 15, 16, 19, 23, 25, 26 and 29. 

We also have frequent trains including transportation, 
ee berth and meals oniy, without hotel accommo- 

ations. 


Ge Send for descriptive book. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 





CHURCH BEMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY. Church Architect, 

10 Park Square, 8, Opposite 

Providence R. R. tation, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enabels him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro. 
duce a building preferable ip most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
cummittees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of g 
request so to dv. 











Railroads and Excursions. 





HOLY LAND PARTY, August 30th. 
ROUND THE WORLD, August 23d. 
WORLD'S FAIR every week; send for pro. 
m and mention tour wanted. H. GAZE & 
ONS, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


On and after July 10, 1893 (Sundays excepted) a 


Special Quick Train 


Will leave Causeway Street Passenger Station, Boston, 
at 11.00 A. M.,, arriving at 


SARATOGA 


4.50 P. M. 


Elegant Buffet Palace Parlor Cars, 


Passenger Coaches and Baggage Cars through without 
change. 

For Tickets, Time Tables, Seats in Parlor Cars or 
further information, apply at 250 Washington St., 
orat Passenger Station, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. KR. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Special 0 World’s Fair. 

Teachers and their Friends, 
July 15 and Aug. I. 

$ 6 O the Pietures ‘stain cana ston, 

Askforonr$o0and 875 rip auoindependen Tickets 

Cook’s World’s Fair Trips, 


—— FOR — 
class. All expenses included, but meals, 
to Fair; return via Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 
Room 13, Globe Building, - - Boston, Mass. 

















ENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


VIA CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 


THE 


PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


A SOLID VESTIBULED 
TRAIN OF 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
FREE CHAIR CARS 
SUPERB DINING CARS 
TO 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


WITH 

THROUGH 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
AND DINING CARS 


TO 
DENVER 


AND 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


LEAVES CHICAGO 
DAILY. 

OFFICES: 

208 Clark Street, 
CHICACO, 

423 Broadway, New York. 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLIO OPINION. 


A Presbyterian minister has bound him- 
self to teach a certain system of doctrine, 
and while there is some theoretic liberty in 
matters not ‘‘ essential’’ to the system, it is 

retty apt to turn out on examination that 
almost everything in the Westminster Con- 
fession is an essential part of the system. 
It is a very closely reasoned and logical doc- 
ument, that confession, and whoever at- 
tempts to meddle with it is likely to get 
himself into difficulties.— Examiner. 


The structure in which Abraham Lincoln 
received the summons that called him from 
the world should never have been material- 
ized or vulgarized to use. It should have 
been razed to the ground and within the 
inclosure should have been placed a monu- 
ment or tablet or other suitable memorial 
to mark the spot for this generation and 
for all generations to come, making it the 
resort of philanthropists, reformers, liber- 
ators and patriots forever. Instead of this 
the building was thriftily rented to a bar- 
gain-making government and by it turned 
into a barracks for clerks, viene sepulcher 
it became today. —Brooklyn Eagle. 


— 





Let us remember that of most people we 
know, as of the moon, one side only--the side 
which they present as they pass us in the 
throng of life. It is only when it is too late 
that we learn that there may be on earth an- 
gels without wings.—F’. Maz Miller. 








‘Subscribers’ Column. 





Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at World’s Fair in residence 
of Rev. Ciayton Wellies. Onty 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. Address owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, Chicago. 


For Rent.—Furnished, a modern ten-room dwelling, 
with stable, in Somerville, adjvining Cambridge, one 
mile from Harvard College. ear electric and steam 
cars. Contains clergyman’s library. Terms low. Ad- 
dress Lenox, this office. 


A Graduate of Mt. Hol 
secure a position, in or near Bos’ 
tion will be useful. She desires to board at her home, 
mtg sont of the city. Address L, Congregationalist, 

oston. 


oke would like to 
m, where her educa 


For Sale.—In New Haven, Ct., a beautiful home. 
House contains 14 rooms. Supplied with Cy water, 
a furnace, laundry and gms 2 allin fine order. 

arn and c oachman sroom. Corner lot. street cars pass 
the door. Near college grounds. For particulars, ad- 
dress Dr. H. W. Clapp, Westfield, Mass. 








W. i publish aids to worship 


For the 
Evening 
Service 


Vesper Services. 


By Rev. J. T. DuRYEA, D.D. 5 num- 
bers, alsoa Morning Service. Each 13-16 

ages. Price, 3 cents; 100 copies, $2.50. 

ound together in cloth, $25 per hund. 
Each number contains a complete serv- 
ice, readings, music, etc. ey have 
already been put to practical test in 
many places and have been universally 
approved. 





oK 


Wheaton Vespers. 


By Rev. Geo. H. HUBBARD. Price per 
hundred, $2.50. 

A new departure in the form of worship 
for evening services, taking up a special 
subject for each occasion. 


An Hour With Moses the Man of God. 
An Hour With the Patriarch Job. 

- An Hour With David the Psalmist. 

+ An Hour With Solomon the Wise Man. 
- An Hour With Isaiah the Seer. 

. An Hour With Jeremiah the Prophet. 


Samples (3 cents each) sént on application. 


Porm sore 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 





BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 








HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


AUGUST. 


RIDERS OF TUNIS. By Colonel T. A. Dongs. 
With 7 Illustrations. 
GREENWICH VILLAGE. By Tuomas A. Jan- 


vier. With 15 Illustrations. 


THE COCK LANE GHOST. A Story. By 
Howarp Pye. With 13 Illustrations by 
the Author. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES. A Novel. By 


Wituiam Brack. Part III. With an Il- 
lustration by Wittiam Sma. 
HIS BAD ANGEL. A Story. By Ricnarp 


Harpine Davis. 
C. D. Gisson. 
POLYEUCT AND PAULINE. A Poem. By 
E. W. Latimer. With an _ Illustration 

(frontispiece) by Luc Otivier Merson. 

ITALIAN GARDENS. By Cuarves A. Pwarr. 
Part II. With 11 Illustrations. 

HORACE CHASE. A Novel. By Constance 
Fenimore Woorson. Part VIII. 

BRIDE ROSES. Scene. By W. D. Howx.ts. 
With an Illustration by W. H. Hype. 

A QUEER LITTLE FAMILY ON THE BIT- 
TERSWEET. By Wituiam Hamiron Gi- 
son. With Illustrations by the Author. 

A CAST OF THE NET. AStory. By Hernerr 
D. Warp. With 4 Illustrations by W. T. 
SMEDLEY. 

BLACK WATER AND SHALLOWS. By Frep- 
Eric Remineton. With 5 Illustrations by 
the Author. 

THE DEAD LOVER. A Roumanian Folk- 
Song. By R. H. Sropparp. 

A LANDSCAPE BY CONSTABLE. A Story. 
By F. Mary Witson. With 2 Illustrations 
by C. 8. Remvnarr. 

AT THE HERMITAGE. A Story. 
Brown. 

A LAMENT FOR THE BIRDS. By Susan 
Frentmore Cooper. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS as usual. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


With an Illustration by 


By E. Levi 


eee 








TQ. MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are = :-_ 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderateoutlay. If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 








ANTED, , Young Lady Teacher of Voice Cul- 
ture, must pe Beek vocalist. State salary ex- 
= ed. addres 8, with testimonials 

resident FEMALE COLLEGE, Tennessee, care 
mae 





ANT a college graduate, a position as 
W Mitorial: Je —% at Best references. 7 


Richford, Vermont. 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 
For SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


The LATEST & BEST WORK by this POPULAR AUTHOR 
$30.00 per 100. | Add 5c. per copy if ordered by mail. 
Speci pages free on request, 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 £.9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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PANE FuRN ane? 23.000 10-0 BED TG 


(ie soHOOL & OTHER 
PUREST, BELLS, 
MENEE GENUINE 


-TROY, N. METAL. 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE RPRICES FREE. 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy be og gaa oe Bella oar = 
Catalogue. €, & CO., Hillab« 


cH RGEST saan maar reer 

PUREST BELL METAL, (COPPER AND TIM.) 
lend for Price and UVatal 

4oRMANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIM ORE, MB 

AY AIEYG RAs FOUNRRY 


on tHon acl Het ies) cies. 


haw 
Price, Terms, ete., Free. 


“A. B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 






































IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHION 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send 
samples and prices. 
Cc. Ww. BENT & co., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 











Northray’s Stamped Steel Ceiling. 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 
BEST for Churches, Schools and Business Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. Pe reg 


HENRY 8S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
30 Rose St., New York. 


Boston OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


c H U R c H Established 1827. 
re) RC A MS Correspondence Invited. 








HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 


Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH STRERT, N. Y. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENOINS. 
4 Ashburton P!., Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ul.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 106-p: ed 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK Co. 








CANADA. 





ONTARIO, ST. THOMAS. 

ALMA, THE LEADING CANADIAN COL- 
lege for Young Women, St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Literary Course, Music, Fine = ag Elocution, etc. 60 


page illustrated announceme 
P RINCIPAL AUSTIN, A. B. 








MAINE. 


MAINE, WATERFORD. 
DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. Miss 
H. E. DOUGLASS. 


MAINE, YARMOUTH. 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 
Thorough peopanetion for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate. Rey. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 











MAINE, PORTLAND. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’S. Opens October 4th. College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 
spectus. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA. 


DOW ACADEMY, 
Franconia, N.H. High grade of scholarship, yet 
has special course for backward students. Prepares 
for college. $150 for a year. For catalogue em 
Principal F. W. ERNST, A. M., Franconia, N. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, PEMBROKE. 


PEMBROKE ACADEMY, 
Pembroke, N. H. The 75th year will begin Tues- 
day, August 22. Entrance examination Monday, 
August 21. For catalogue, address 

ISAAC WALKER, A. M., 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MONT VERNON. 


McCOLLO/1 INSTITUTE, 


Mont Vernon, N. H. A family boarding school 
fur ten boys, ina beautiful mountain village, 0 miles 
from Boston. Thorough preparation for College and 
Business. Personal instruction. Backward boys 
rapidly ote ec 

JOHN B. WELC H, A. 








Principal. 











-» Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEIIY, 
Derry, N.H. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 
Tuition $6.00 per term of thirteen weeks. Board at 
Hildreth Hall, $3.50 to $400 r week. For Cata- 
logues apply to the Prine ipal, G. W. Bingham, or to 
Secretary B. F. Parsons. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADETIIY, 

Meriden, N. MW. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 

ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 

women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 

A limited number of deserving students received on 

a * #100 plan’ Send for catalogue. oe rm 
fifteen weeks will begin Sept. 6. . H. Cum- 

MINGE. A. M., Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


NEW HATSIPSHIRE CONFERENCE SED1- 
inary and Female College. Fall Term opens 
Aug. 30, 1893. | mals year. Classical and Belles Let- 
tres courses for Ladies. Ce Preparatory De- 
epeemene for Ladies and Gentlemen. Courses in 

odern and Ancient Languages, Science, Art, Music 
and Elocution. A Medical Preparatory Department. 
Commercial instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, Rev. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
Fits for College. Kg 8500. 
Rev. EDWARD A. BENNER. 
Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 











MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES Vv. EMERSON, 


Suce r to Mis “5 - Johnsen, HOME 
AND Day SCHOOL for IRLS. 19th year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 
Bexine P 4. Wn Se my Ith, offering en- 
la ti Three Seminary Denson of 
stu oa and a4 a College e fitting Genres. Addre: 

RA 8. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 








Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
Coll Preparatory _ Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circ 








MASSACHUSETTS. 





NEW YORK. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALI. HOME SCHOOL 

for twenty young ladies. Ten aN from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS HiTTEMORE. Bp anel. 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass. 100th year. Certificate admits to 
several colleges. Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin 
and Wabash. Elocution, Art. Music and Shorthand 
specialties. ALFRED 0. TOWER, A A. M., Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 
14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 
tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, UOb- 








servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 
ctus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7. 1893. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADETIIY 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium: 
Athletics encouraged. Careful aieteing. Home In- 
soemees. JOSEPH ALDEN SIIAW, A. M., Head 

aster 





MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON, 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 
Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. Aselect and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Artand Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advantages at moderate expense. 77th oe 
— Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rev. 
NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


Bert Bh. Stott of ¥ highest anger 6th year begins 
preparation for any College or 
Scientitic @ Behool Certcnte admits to’ pesees oll 4 





New YorkK, CLAVERACK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And Hudson River Institute, for Boys ana 
Girls, will open its re year Nope. 181 18th. For cata. 
logues aqarens Rev. A. H. FLAC +» President, 
Claverack, N. Y 








NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Spring: We rior facilities fer 
the higher Sciences. x bhtiosophy, nguages, am, 
——— esthetic and social cuiture, 39t hey 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS | COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Au . NW. W. Three Full Courses of Study. le 
cation ‘beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
rn Improvements. Session begins Sept. 2, 


1893. *iyend or Catalo; 
ne FRISBEE, D. D., President, 


NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
#600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys 
Choose your boy’s school with ant the’ sana you 
are master of; but send him away at eight 
My pamphlet argues the question, Free; and arents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 











OHIO. 


OHIO, PAINESVILLE, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1593. 








OHIO, GAMBIER. 


KENYON MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Gambier, Ohio. Success in a college course de- 
pends largely upon thorough preparation. This in- 
stitution is much the oldest, largest and _ best 
equipped preparatory ey mee | school in Ohio. Thor- 
ough preparation given for college or business. Cat 
alogues sent. 





OHIO, MARIETTA. 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 


Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
Catalogues and ees address Pres. JOHN W. 
SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 





THREE NEW BUILDING 

SCHOOL HOUSE. admirably ipped with with labora- 

ies, libraries and superb GYM 

DOR bOI Y, rooms en surte, wih every iad 
fire- “pl lace in each room. 

Isolated and | and ‘perfectly titted Infirmary. Resident 


trained nu 
DINING HALI L, unexcelied in beauty of structure. 
All buildi: heated by steam Ample playgrounds. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
eae. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exoeptienal opportunities are also provided for the 











study of pilecuden. 6 iniy fms Pa i~ and Modern Lan- 
guages. The ad Te Home affordsa 
safe and inviting ® residenceto 


poy students. Calen- 
eneral Manager, 


r Pree. 
Soade. Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 
COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 
New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. INSTRUCTORS: Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Brewster, Ernest G. Goodhue, 
Mercy A. Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, F. M. Cowles. The 
llth year of this well-established School opens Oct. 
2. Superior in equipment and in arrangement for con- 
venience and comfort; modeled after the best Pari- 
sian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Painting, 
including Still Life and Water-colors. Special atten- 
tion to Life Studies, Portraiture and Llustrating. 
Class in Modeling. Students have free access to the 
galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hun- 
dred Dollars (#500) given in scholarships. Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above. 
F. M. COWLES. 








CONNECTICUT. 
” CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. "one sic, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
ACADEMY AND HOPE FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th tr of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 

se Gymnasium. References re agg 
H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, 








NEW YORK. 
New York, New York. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
8sTH AND 8&TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 











OHIO, OBERLIN. 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes. All Courses require four 


years of SS with Greek or Modern Lan-. 


uages. Twenty- five professors. Elective system. 
Tos single-term courses. Post-Graduate courses. 
Tuition #40 a year. 14 tine buildings. Vigorous lit 
erary societies. Successful athletics. Best musical 
advantges. Chemical, zodlogical and botanical! lab- 
oratories. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges and scientific schools. 21 in- 
structors. 550 students. Supervision of students 
thorough and kindly. Literary societies. Trained 

— directors. Opens Sept. 20. 200 page cat- 
gue free 
G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Obio. 








KANSAS. 





KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. xpenecs reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 20. ETER McVICAR President. 








PRIVATE TUTORING. 
A few students can receive private instruction dur 
ing the vacation in Greek, Latin, German i 
or Mathematics. Healthful school town, 1 000 f 
above sea level. board in hotel or wh. 
families. Teachers of over 10 years’ experience. 
Preparing students for College a specialt - Terms 
reasonable. F.D. LANE, Professor ot Mathematics, 
Ashburnham Mass. 











Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va- 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 


able. 

For tin, iron or shingle roofs, iron and 
wooden structures of all kinds, and wher- 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon's Graphite Paint is unequaled. 


Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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E understand that the Pruden- 
W tial Committee of the American 

Board in April last adopted a 
minute by a considerable majority that they 
would enroll Rev. W. H. Noyes as a mis- 
sionary of the board in Japan on his 
acceptance of the appointment thus made 
and on release from existing engagements 
with the organization now supporting 
him. The minute quoted a number of 
detached sentences from Mr. Noyes’s cor- 
respondence with the committee a year or 
more prior to the Berkeley Street Council, 
declaring that the committee understood 
that these sentences were not to be taken as 
representing his present views, and con- 
cluded with a resolution offering him the 
appointment. Mr. Noyes in his reply placed 
himself on his statements at the Berkeley 
Street Council which ordained him, and 
concluded by declaring himself ready hum- 
bly and cordially to accept the appointment 
if Berkeley Temple Church, which is now 
maintaining his mission, shall approve. Of 
this we suppose there is no doubt and 
therefore expect that this case, which has 
for seven years vexed and perplexed the 
churches, may soon be amicably settled. 
We assume that it is a surprise to the editor 
of the Independent to find that the action of 
the Prudential Committee was taken some 
weeks prior to the time when he was writ- 
ing belligerent editorials against Mr. Noyes’s 
appointment and assiduously gathering and 
publishing the opinions of corporate mem- 
bers for the committee’s guidance. 





The announcement that the Church of the 
Covenant in New York City will sell its 
property and unite with the Brick Church, 
of which Rev. Dr. Henry Van Dyke is pas- 
tor, evinces a readiness on the part of the 
Presbyterians of the metropolis to consoli- 
date forces where circumstances may render 
it desirable. Neither of these churches is 
yet to be classified as down town, but trade 
is rapidly creeping up toward the Grand 
Central Station and modifying the character 
of what has hitherto been residential streets 
only. We approve of a combination like 
this when it results in a better and more 
effective equipment for service of the peo- 
ple. The existence uf two weak churches of 
the same order side by side in a small coun- 
try town is often deplorable, but is the cor- 
responding evil any less when the march of 
population in our great cities makes it ap- 
parent? Usually the problem which con- 
Solidation raises is the disposition of the 
extra pastor, but in the case referred to it is 
happily solved by Dr. J. H. McIlvaine be- 
coming associated with Dr. Van Dyke in 
the pastorate. Over the river in Brooklyn a 
similar union has been effected between the 
Beecher Memorial and the Union Churches, 
and in this case, too, the wisdom of it is at 
*nce obvious. 


We are glad to see that the Railroad 
Commissioners of this State have notified 





the Boston & Maine and the Old Colony 
railroad companies, in reference to Sunday 
travel, that they may run only their reg- 
ular trains at their usual rates. This is 
a prohibition of excursion trains and of 
reduced fares such as tempt the thought- 
less to unnecessary and unjustifiable Sun- 
day travel. We are not prepared to favor 
the entire abolition of railroad traffic on 
that day. It is proper and necessary that 
the mails should be transported and that 
persons in whose cases it may be necessary 
to travel should have reasonable opportu- 
nity. But regular Sunday trains should be, 
as they are, fewer in number than on week- 
days, and they should be run so as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the orderly 
and religious use of the day. The crying 
evil in Sunday railroad traffic is the cheap 
excursion train. Experience has demon- 
strated elsewhere that such a policy as that 
adopted by the Railroad Commissioners of 
this State accomplishes the maximum of 
good together with the minimum of evil. 
lt is unlikely that any other roads in the 
State will be permitted greater freedom 
than that allowed to the two mentioned, 
and we believe that the decision of the 
Commissioners will be cordially indorsed 
by the people. Those who have labored to 
accomplish this result may congratulate 
themselves on having gained a substantial 
success. 


The Year-Book for 1893 is at hand with 
438 pages, twenty-two more than last year. 
Some time ago we gave from advance sheets 
a summary of its statements. There are 
two new features which will attract atten- 
tion. The firstis a summary of the religious 
statistics of the United States as given in 
the recent census, and is, we beMeve, the 
first published summary in this form uf the 
totals of the church organizations, valua- 
tion of church property and number of 
communicants of all religious denomina- 
tions in this country. The second feature 
is a list of Congregational Sunday schools 
not directly connected with churches, It 
makes an excellent showing of the work of 
the Sunday School and Publishing Society 
as a pioneer organization, opening the way 
for Congregational churches and occupying 
new fields. California, with 168 of these 
schools and 5,877 members, and Minnesota, 
with 105 schools and 4,876 members, tell a 
story of faithful and effective work by Sun- 
day school missionaries. There are 975 of 


these schools, with a membership of 49,271. 


Leaving these out of the account there has 
been a gain in Sunday school membership 
of 18,807, while the total membership is 
694,053, which is about twenty-eight per 
cent. greater than the church membership. 
Since June 1 the churches and Sunday 
schools have expressed their appreciation 
of this missionary work of the society by 
contributing to its treasury $22,585, includ- 
ing the gifts on Children’s Sunday. 


SUNDAY OLOSING AT LAST. 


Sunday opening of the World’s Fair has 
proved a complete and utter failure. The 
Columbian Commission has confessed it by 
a vote of fifty-four to six and the local di- 
rectory has acknowledged it by a vote of 
twenty-four to four. Hereafter the fair will 
be closed on Sundays. Some important ad- 
vantages have been gained by the experi- 
ment, though at great cost. 

The country has learned anew the im- 
portance of trusting its affairs to men of 
principle. The directors of the fair opened 
it on Sunday to get money, They took the 
people’s money and broke the conditions 
on which they had accepied it, and made it 
evident that this had been their intention 
from the time they accepted the conditions. 
They invited the co-operation of exhibitors 
and of the public, and having secured it 
they thrust aside their mora) and legal obli- 
gations to make the enterprise a financial 
success. They have now agreed to close 
the fair on Sundays because they have not 
got the money they expected. They under- 
estimated the moral sense of the nation. 
They have probably learned that ‘ honesty 
is the best policy.”” They have been de- 
fended by pleas of their broad philanthropy 
against narrow-minded Sabbatarians, their 
interest in the working classes, their un- 
selfish fear lest Chicago should be over- 
run by dissipated lawbreakers unless they 
should be corralled into the fair on Sundays, 
their desires to educate and uplift all classes. 
They and their defenders have probably 
learned the truth of what Lincoln said, that 
‘‘you can fool some of the people all the 
time and all the people some of the time, 
but you cannot fool all the people all the 
time.”’ But the country, we hope, has 
learned higher lessons than either of these. 
Men who are not governed by principle 
rather than policy, who do not have con- 
fidence in the underlying moral sense of the 
people, who do not seek to strengthen right- 
eousness and who measure success by money- 
making, are not financially wise. They are 
not safe persons with whom to trust the 
people’s business, 

The American people do not want to 
destroy the Lord’s Day either as a day of 
rest or a day of worship. All classes value 
it highly as a day of rest. All who think 
know that in proportion as it declines as a 
day of worship it declines as a day of rest. 
They want it different from other days in 
its religious, business, educational and rec- 
reative pursuits. They want to keep it as 
the best of days for the highest uses which 
all can make of it. The public have staid 
away from the fair on Sunday. Six days in 
the week have been enough for them to 
spend in it. For the classes whose chief 
idea of recreation is low amusement the 
Midway Plaisance with its beer gardens has 
been the main attraction, but these could 
hardly compete with the low resorts of the 
city. 
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Christians cannot fail to be impressed 
anew with the sense of the overruling 
Providence which guides public affairs. We 
thought we had been defeated, but our de- 
feat has been our gain. The experiment 
which we fought against has been tried. 
The strength of our contention has been 
demonstrated. The Lord’s Day is much 
more firmly established than if its opponents 
had failed at the first. The experience of 
the World’s Fair will serve as a conclusive 
argument against secularizing Sunday for 
a long while to come. 

It remains for the people to claim anew 
the fair as the enterprise of the nation and 
to promote its success. Its directors have 
usurped powers by which they have sought 
to work a great public wrong. Multitudes, 
believing that the directors would succeed 
in this, have lost interest But the direct- 
ors have failed in this. Their want of 
moral sense is still to be regretted, but the 
enterprise for which they have done in 
other respects so effective service ought not 
to fail. It is a magnificent display of the 
growth of our nation, a most instructive 
and inspiring exhibition of the customs, 
business, life and progress of the world. 
No conscientious scruples need longer stand 
in the way of any one’s enjoying its won- 
ders and profiting by its treasures. Now, 
at any rate, the honor of the nation is sum- 
moned to claim it and to promote its suc- 


CesSs. 
= 


LAY PREACHERS. 

There is evident need in our denomina- 
tion for some other order of recognized 
Christian workers than that of minister. 
The Methodist Church has met this need by 
licetsing men as exhorters and local preach- 
ers; the Episcopal Church by making the 
diaconate a stepping-stone to the ministry. 
The Suffolk South Association of Massachu- 
setts has recently created such an order in 
Congregational churches by giving to a 
young man a certificate of their approval of 
lim as a lay preacher for a limited time. 
Ile has studied in college, but on account of 
i!l health has not graduated; is proposing to 
take a regular course in a theological sem- 
inary, but desired to accept an opportunity 
fur summer work in a small country parish. 
He frankly acknowledged that he had no 
acquaintance with theology and had. pur- 
sued no systematic study of the Bible. Yet 
he has evident abilities as a leader, a pro- 
fuund Christian experience and an earnest 
desire to use it in winning others to Christ. 
The Suffolk North Association took similar 
action last year in reference to a student of 
the Revere Lay College. 

To certify that such men are qualified to 
be public teachers of the Scriptures and of 
the system of truth held by Congregational 
churches is to put both the candidates and 
the association giving them the certificate 
in a false position before the public, for it 
atlirms what the parties concerned know is 
not true, and what an intelligent congrega- 
tion must soon discover to be untrue. Such 
certificates have, perhaps not seldom, been 
granted; and some of those who have re- 
ceived them have done good service to the 
cause of Christ. Yet, on the other hand, the 


office of the ministry has been cheapened 
und misrepresented. The public, to some 
extent, and some candidates for the minis- 
try have been led to believe that Christian 


experience and a desire to do good, all im- 
portant in themselves, are also a sufficient 
substitute for knowledge of the truth and 
of wise ways of presenting it. We have 
known men who regretted that they had 
been encouraged to enter the ministry with- 
out preparation, and we have known others 
whose friends and parishioners bave felt for 
them the regret which their own dullness of 
vision spared them. 

Of course any one can assume to preach 
and teach the gospel whether or not he 
knows much about it if he can get an audi- 
ence, but then the audience which employs 
him takes the responsibility. When an or- 
ganized body in the church gives a man as 
the result of examination a certificate, that 
document ought to tell the truth. If he 
has had no special preparation which enti- 
tles him to be regarded as a preacher and 
teacher of the system of truth taught in 
the Scriptures, no affirmation by ministers 
would give him the needed qualifications, 
It would only advertise their own want of 
judgment and weaken their influence. 

Yet there are young men of unusual nat- 
ural gifts and earnest consecration, who in- 
tend to prepare themselves for the minis- 
try and who have present opportunities for 
Christian work. By enabling them to enter 
on such work with the commendation of 
their brethren, some choice ministers may 
be raised up who might never otherwise 
find their way into the sacred office. Some 
fields also may be usefully occupied which 
otherwise might go untilled and some may 
be saved who would otherwise be unreached. 
The order of lay preachers is respectfully 
commended to the consideration of minis- 
terial associations and to the conferences 
with which is lodged the authority to com- 
mission public teachers of the truth. 





THE VIOTORY OF HOME RULE. 

The passage in the House of Commons of 
the bill securing home rule for Ireland now 
is practically assured. The ninth clause, 
providing for the retention in future parlia- 
ments of the present rights of all the Irish 
members, which was accepted by all par- 
ties as the chief battle-ground, was carried 
successfully by the government last week 
and henceforth the Conservatives are likely 
to offer only a formal opposition, realizing 
their inability to defeat the bill. They are 
preparing to renew the conflict in the House 
of Lords, when the measure comes up there 
for concurrent action, and it is conceded gen- 
erally that they probably will defeat the bill 
at first, but everybody understands that the 
Lords must yield at last. The real fight 
over the measure was in the Commons and 
the Liberals and their Irish allies have won. 

It is too soon to foresee clearly the whole 
effect of home rule upon the Irish. Prob- 
ably not even Mr. Gladstone would dare to 
prophesy freely. He evidently has endeav- 
ored to secure home rule for Ireland believ- 
ing it to be just, and trusting Providence for 
the future, more than because he is sure 
that in every particular it will work well. 
We believe that this confidence is to be jus- 
tified. That which is inherently right sel- 
dom, if ever, fails to prove itself safe and 
wise. It is plain that most of the evils 
which the Conservatives have foretold so 
vociferously are likely to prove imaginary. 
That the prophets of evil have been talking 
for mere effect rather than from serious con- 


viction is apparent. Says the London corre. 
spondent of the Boston Transcript : 

After voting for full representation the 
Opposition voted for total exclusion, then 
successively for retention of 48, 82 and 9% 
Irishmen, and now Mr. Balfour proposes, in 
the event of a legislature being established in 
Dublin, that Irishmen should have absolutely 
no voice in the affairs of the empire. This 
is an astounding proposal for a party which 
claims the exclusive advocacy of imperialism, 
Ireland would not even be allowed a voice ip 
colonial affairs in which she is so deeply in. 
terested. 

Nothing else has been rendered more 
prominent by the struggle over the bill 
than the wonderful ability, skill, patience 
and courage of Mr. Gladstone. That a 
man of his age should be able to carry such 
responsibilities is unusual, and that he 
should win such a striking victory in the 
face of such opposition as he has now over- 
come is actually marvelous. All English- 
men, even his stoutest foes, ought to be 
proud of him, and his career, not only in 
this supreme campaign, which probably is 
the last which he will remain vigorous 
enough to conduct for his country’s good, 
but throughout is a remarkable example of 
what divine Providence sometimes enables 
a single sagacious, energetic, consecrated 
Christian to accomplish for mankind. 





—_—_— 


MR. MOODY'S CHICAGO CAMPAIGN. 


That quality of generalship which is so 
conspicuous in D. L. Moody’s make-up has 


never appeared to better advantage than in , 


the work which he is carrying forward at 
present in Chicago. Usually when he. is 
on this side the water the Northfield con- 
ferences absorb his energies during the 
summer, but this season, while those meet- 
ings have felt the inspiration of his presence 
and guidance, as our reports of the collegi- 
ate gatherings have shown, they have not 
by any means monopolized his attention, 
for Mr. Moody’s quick eye long ago foresaw 
the strategic importance of a summer cam- 
paign in the city to which representatives 
of every nation in Christendom and heathen- 
dom would be thronging. He at once pro- 
jected large plans, secured the promise of 
eminent pulpit and competent pastoral as- 
sistance, and, with his Bible Institute and 
the Chicago Avenue Church as the base of 
operations, instituted soon after the opening 
of the fair various lines of effort which will 
continue through the summer and autumn. 

There at his post of duty Mr. Moody can 
be found almost continuously, save when he 
takes a flying trip to Northfield to keep 
himself in touch with his home interests. 
In Chicago evangelistic meetings are car- 
ried on almost every evening in the week. 
Such noted preachers as Rev. John McNeill, 
Dr. Theodore Monod, Dr, A. J. Gordon and 
Rev. Thomas Spurgeon have already been 
heard, and the list of expected speakers in- 
cludes Dr. Cuyler, Professor Moorehead, 
Dr. Monro Gibson, Dr. B. Fay Mills, Dr. 
Stiicker of Berlin, Major Whittle and many 
others of equal prominence. The services 
have a pronounced evangelistic flavor and 
are frequently followed by after meetings, 
when Mr. Moody and his coadjutors move 


about among the audience and engage in 


friendly conversation or pause on!y long 
enough for a hearty handshake. The at 
tendance is good, always running up into 
the hundreds and not infrequently touching 


and passing the thousand mark. The peo 
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ple come from many sections of the country 
and from foreign lands as well. While the 
pative Chicago element is not lacking, and 
while the non-church population are drawn 
in to some extent, the proportion of strang- 
ers is large, and among them are many 
ministers and Christian workers, who are 
there, evidently, to pick up suggestions 
which may be applicable in their own 
fields. 

But this evangelistic service is only one of 
several similar undertakings. Almost every 
night bands of the institute students go out 
to perhaps a dozen or “teen different 
places in the toughest sect.vas of the city 
and hold gospel meetings. If the rowdy 
element interferes one night a stronger 
squad is sent the next and the ground held. 
Late in the evening they come back with 
their reports and often find Mr. Moody 
eagerly awaiting their return and anxious 
to hear their story. 

It is characteristic of the man that Mr. 
Moody has not allowed himself to be 
swerved from his single purpose to preach 
the simple gospel of Christ to the multi- 
tudes whom the fair attracts to Chicago. 
Nor has he spent his strength on anything 
that is not strictly germane to this para- 
mount object. Though as stanch a Sabba- 
tarian as can be found in the land, he has 
not entered the lists as a champion of Sun- 
day closing. That is not his business in 
Chicago this summer. Asked by a reporter 
if he would preach on the fair grounds on 
Sunday, he replied that when he received 
an official invitation it would be time to 
decide that question.. He bas recognized 
existing conditions and has adjusted him- 
self to them. He has not hesitated to 
preach in theaters and circus tents. Wher- 
ever he can best get a hearing for his Mas- 
ter’s gospel he goes, 

We advise our readers who expect to be 
in Chicago as the summer wears on to visit 
the Chicago Avenue Church and the Bible 
Institute. These enterprises repay a visit 
any time and especially under the unusual 
circumstances of this particular season. It 
will do any one good to breathe the atmos- 
phere of earnestness and consecration. It 
will furnish one with food for profitable 
thought. It will cheer Mr. Moody to see 
Christian people from all over the world 
rallying at this undenominational center, 
for he is modest enough to interpret such 
a visit as evincing an interest not chiefly in 
him and in what he is doing, but in the 
problem which weighs upon his own heart 
and which should lie close to the heart of 
every Christian—the evangelization of our 
great cities, 





UNHARMED IN THE FIRE. 

The reality of the divine protection is a 
blessed fact to which we usually fail to do 
full justice. It is so foreign to the experi- 
ence of the nineteenth century that men 
should be thrown into flames or stoned to 
death for their faith that accounts of such 
occurrences in the past seem to some to be 
unnatural and theatrical. But human need 
of God in emergencies is as great as ever, 
although the forms of our trials often are 
unlike those of the men of old. Many, 
indeed, do know by blessed, and perhaps 
tepeated, experience that God is near and 
ever ready to help.- All may be sure of this 
should a time of peril come to them. 


Our modern trials are likely to be less 
brief and tragic than many recorded in the 
Bible, and the very fact that they often in- 
volve a long, severe strain upon mind per- 
haps even more than body, augments their 
severity. Just at present, for example, how 
many persons in different parts of this coun- 
try must be more or less embarrassed finan- 
cially. Many men have proved unable to 
pay their debts who were possessed of prop- 
erty far greater than their liabilities but of 
such a character that they could not turn it 
into the necessary money with sufficient 
promptness. Apparently relief for the pres- 
ent commercial stress is at hand, but many 
still are in grave dread lest it come too late 
for them. 

This is but one illustration of scores which 
might be named. The truth of God’s pres- 
ence and power to help applies equally to 
one and all, Let His hand be acknowledged 
reverently in whatever befalls, even the 
worst. Let our trust remain firm. Let 
prayer be earnest and endeavor wise and 
zealous. Let it be remembered that often 
He is nearest when matters seem darkest. 
And, though He seem indifferent, let not 
His watchful love be doubted or His power 
of bringing good for us out of the direst 
apparent misfortunes. 

eS Tee 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The past week has witnessed continued 
agitation of the silver question indicated in 
public meetings of business men, in pub- 
lished interviews with financiers and in pop- 
ular demonstrations in the mining sections. 
Representatives of the hide and leather trade 
last week held a meeting in New York City 
and expressed their conviction of the neces- 
sity for the repeal of the Sherman Jaw ina 
circular letter to be sent to their friends and 
customers in the South and West, and their 
action represents the general sentiment of 
business men in the Eastern and Interior 
States. On the other hand the governor of 
Colorado and others at a meeting in Denver 
have been indulging in wild and incendiary 
talk of war and bloodshed if necessary in 
order to keep up the price of silver, which 
has not helped to spread confidence in the 
wisdom of the views they defend. The pro- 
posed silver convention in St. Louis, which 
was to do much to influence Congress not 
to repeal the Sherman law, has been given 
up. Undoubtedly great efforts will be made 
to delay action by Congress and to secure at 
last a compromise. The hope of favorable 
action lies in the continued pressure of busi- 
ness sentiment demanding repeal. 


The ferment in South Carolina over Gov- 
ernor Tillman’s attempts to enforce the new 
liquor law recalls the exciting days and 
scenes which have distinguished other peri- 
ods in the history of the State. Itis evident 
that the experiment of State monopoly of 
the liquor business can be carried te a suc- 
cessful issue there only at the point of the 
bayonet, so to speak. Public sentiment is 
hostile to the plan, and in Charleston last 
Saturday the arrest of an Italian who was 
dispensing liquors illegally precipitated op- 
position, which was carried even into the 
courtroom and was accompanied by the 
flourish of weapons and the bandying of 
epithets. The local police are apparently 
indifferent to their duty, and only the iron 
will of the governor, backed by officers of 


the buceaneer order imported from the 
mountain districts, can secure in the larger 
cities even an approximate suppression of 
the dram-shops. In the country it may be 
easier to enforce the Jaw, but here again it 
is already embarrassed by an adverse de- 
cision of a circuit court. Moreover, it will 
be difficult to stop the importation of liquors 
from other States. The fact that this new 
law is designed to replenish the State treas- 
ury, and results in raising the price of 
liquors sold at the State dispensaries, has 
militated from the first against its favora- 
ble workings. A socialistic experiment of 
this nature needs the best conditions in 
order to succeed, and these appear to be 
wanting in South Carolina just at present. 


Now that Sunday closing is assured, and 
the railroads have begun to cut rates to 
Chicago, we look for a noticeable increase in 
the volume of travel thither. It is true 
that as yet the roads west of Chicago have 
yielded but little to the clamor for lower 
rates, but the action of the Trunk Line As- 
sociation at New York last week is a de- 
cided step in advance and will inure to the 
advantage of Eastern people contemplating 
a trip to the fair. Beginning July 24, four 
excursion trains each week will be run with 
round-trip tickets good for ten days, costing 
from $17 to $20, according to the route 
selected. Passengers will travel in day 
coaches only, no sleeping or parlor cars 
being attached, but this arrangement will 
be quite endurable, considering that but 
thirty hours are consumed in the trip. As to 
Chicago itself the literary congresses have 
been the chief attraction of the past week 
outside of Jackson Park. They have drawn 
large audiences and a fair proportion of 
eminent authors have been present. It 
seems difficult to determine where the re- 
sponsibility for the sad calamity of last week 
lies, though the matter is being carefully 
investigated. The cold storage warehouse, 
the building destroyed, though inside the 
gates, was not a part of the exposition 
plant. Subscriptions for the relief of the 
families afflicted by the disaster have 
mounted up to over $50,000, and the gate 
admissions last Sunday were devoted to the 
same object. 


The question of deporting the Chinese 
who have not registered under the Geary 
act is still coming up in different parts of 


the country. In February last two China- 
men were arrested in Michigan for unlaw- 
fully living in the United States, and were 
sentenced by the commissioner for that dis- 
trict to twenty days’ imprisonment and to be 
at the end of that time deported to China. 
They have been in jail ever since and, their 
application for release having been refused 
by Judge Severns of the District Court, they 
have appealed to the United States Circuit 
Court. In another case Judge Ross of the 
United States Court in California has just 
decided that a Chinaman has the right of 
appeal from a commissioner or judge de- 
porting him under the Geary law, and inti- - 
mates that he has the right to be tried by 
jury. If this decision is upheld the legal 
complications attending an attempt to send 
Chinamen back to China will be so great as 
practically to defeat the law. Mr. Geary, in 
the North American Review, defends the law 
as harmless, righteous and useful to China- 
men; but the Nation, by a comparison be- 
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tween his article and his speeches in Con- 
gress while the law was under consideration, 
makes Mr. Geary appear ridiculous in a 
maze of self-contradictions. 


The discussion of the home rule bill in 
the British Parliament last week was at- 
tended by some excitement, especially on 
Tuesday, July 11, when the chairman, Mr. 
Mellor, allowed Mr. Brodrick, a Conserva- 
tive, to call the Irish ‘‘impecunious and 
garrulous,”’ and, upon Mr. Sexton’s protest 
that such language was impertinent, re- 
buked the latter and ordered him to with- 
draw. For some time there was a general 
uproar and the incident demonstrated con- 
clusively the speaker’s incompetence. One 
outcome of the affair is a notice given by a 
supporter of Mr. Sexton of his intent to 
move the reduction of the chairman’s salary 
by $5,000, in the hope of securing his resig- 
nation, but probably no notice will be taken 
of it. The home rule bill, as it will be 
passed at last, is a compromise measure, 
quite different from that proposed at first, 
and one of the most notable features of the 
contest over it, and one which probably 
will cause more comment hereafter than at 
present, is the fact that both the govern- 
ment and the Opposition have been guilty 
of the boldest inconsistencies in their atti- 
tude toward the bill. 


The German Reichstag has passed the 
army bill by 201 votes to 185. Its action is 
at once a defeat and a victory for the Em- 
peror. It is a defeat to a certain extent 
because the bill upon which he insisted 
could not be passed and a substitute, con- 
siderably modified from the original, now 
has been enacted. The chief concessions 
made in the bill as adopted provide for a 
two-years’ instead of a three-years’ term of 
service, and include a pledge not to lay 
additional taxes upon beer, brandy or food. 
It also is a victory, however, because the 
main principle of the original bill has not 
been abandoned in the compromise and be- 
cause Chanceller Caprivi has succeeded in 
uniting enough groups of members to pass 
the bill in the face of the fact that a major- 
ity of the votes cast in the popular elections 
were against it. How far the government 
can depend upon its majority for support 
in general legislation is uncertain. It is 
more than likely to go to pieces at times, 
if not as a matter of course, when other 
than military measures are up, yet the same 
considerations which may repel some of 
the government’s present supporters also 
may attract some of those who now oppose 
it. The problem how to raise the money 
with which to carry out the new army bill 
will not be easy to be solved and may make 
fresh enemies for the measure. But there 
are so many different factions in the Reichs- 
tag that it is not easy to foresee what 
unions for action are likely to be formed 
successfully. 


The French often have been charged with 
entering upon foreign war in order to divert 
popular attention from domestic perils and 
prevent a revolution. This excuse, proba- 
bly without any good reason, has been sug- 
gested afresh as a possible explanation of 
the Franco-Siamese difficulty. France is 
the conceded protector of Annam, which 
lies on the other side of the Mekong River 





from Siam. Siamese forces, recently, hav- 
ing committed depredations in Annam, were 
driven out but soon returned, the French 
repelled them, several French soldiers were 
killed, the French declared the Siamese 
court responsible and ordered certain naval 
vessels to the mouth of the river Meinam, 
fifteen miles from Bangkok, the Siamese 
capital. Then, learning that the English 
had sent a ship to Bangkok, the French 
notified Siam that they should enter the 
river. They have the treaty right to do 
this after notifying the Siamese authorities. 
But Siam objected to the presence of more 
than one foreign vessel and France, although 
insisting upon her right, waived it and 
notified Admiral Humann, the officer in 
command, not to enter the Meinam. Fail- 
ing’to receive this order until too late, he 
entered the river with the Inconstante and 
Comete, exchanged fire with the Siamese 
forts at its mouth, neither side suffering 
any damage, and proceeded to Bangkok. 
There is much popular restlessness there 
which disturbs all European residents, and 
the dangerous classes, which are very nu- 
merous, may cause an outbreak. But the 
latest reports mention an improved state of 
feeling. There is some talk of an English 
protectorate over Siam, but it is most un- 
likely that England will enter into any rela- 
tion with that country except with the ap- 
proval and co-operation of France. France 
seems in a mood to express regret for having 
appeared to invade Siam and the Siamese 
probably will accept her statement and calm 
down. 


It is sometimes interesting to observe how 
much pathos a simple act of courtesy may 
borrow fromitssetting. An incident which 
occurred a few days ago on the borders of 
Lorraine furnishes a striking illustration of 
this. As every one knows it is the French 
desire for vengeance and the determination 
to recover the lost Rhenish provinces which 
is helping to keep both France and Ger- 
many and, in fact, all Europe under arms, 
The northeastern frontier of France is con- 
sequently not associated with thoughts of 
international friendliness, but with thesteady 
preparation for the deadly struggle which is 
believed to be inevitable. Under such cir- 
cumstances the ceremony of transferring 
the bodies of twenty-five German officers 
and soldiers killed in the battle of Grave- 
lotte in August, 1870, from French soil at 
St. Ail to German soil at Amanvillers was 
peculiarly impressive. As a mere pageant 
it must have been full of interest. The 
French Government and the French soldiers 
left nothing undone to show the dead proper 
military honors, and when the service at St. 
Ail was over they escorted the funeral car 
to the frontier, where it was received by a 
detachment of the German corps stationed 
at Metz. The pathos of the occasion was 
evidently not lost on the spectators, or on 
the Frenchmen and Germans who afterward 
read of it. Unfortunately such influences, 
which tend to substitute peace and good 
will for hatred and jealousy, are too few 
and meager greatly to affect the present 
situation. 


The Glen House, the well-known hostelry 
in the White Mountains, was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire Sunday.——A misplaced 
switch caused an accident on the West 
Shore Line at Newburgh, N. Y., by which 





six persons were killed and twenty-two ip. 
jured.— Russian warships have been ijn 
New York Harbor and their officers have 
been elaborately entertained.— Astrono. 
mers are observing with keen interest the 
changing phases of the comet.-——Gen. Ed. 
ward Jardine, a hero of the New York draft 
riots and a gallant soldier in the Civil War, 
is dead.——The court martial trial of the 
surviving officers of the British battleship 
Victoria, which was sunk off Tripoli June 
23, was begun at Valetta, the capital of 
Malta. 


IN BRIEF. 
Sensations are easily made and crowds 
quickly gathered, but spirituality is a slow 
growth. 





A parenthetical expression seldom contains 
so lofty a truth as one uttered by Dr. Storrs 
in a recent prayer meeting talk. Using the 
words duty and privilege together, he added, 
‘These words are in fact synonymous.” 





‘The kingdom of God is advanced by just 
such half-successes as your work and mine,” 
said a pastor to a younger brother in the 
ministry—words containing much truth and 
encouragement for all of Christ’s servants. 





. Mr. Edison estimates the limit of speed of 
electrical locomotion at 150 miles an hour, 
Yet even the great inventor may enlarge the 
limit of his estimates, as he has already done 
in many cases, as he presses into further dis- 
coveries. 





Our staff correspondence this week will be 
seen to be exceptionally cosmopolitan in its 
rapge and provides a window through which 
our readers may look into India, Australia 
and Japan and see present day movements in 
those distant lands. 





If you meet your pastor on the way to the 
Lord’s house to preach do not think you must 
speak to him, or, if you do, that he wishes you 
to. Dr. Alexander Maclaren salutes no one 
by the way when about to preach and avoids 
all general talk. His people know this well 
and respect his wishes. 





“ He and his family brought a world of sun- 
shine and many a belpful thought into our 
home.”’ Of whom is our correspondent in far- 
off Turkey speaking? Why, of Father En- 
deavor Clark, to be sure. Few round-the- 
world travelers ever left so many blessings to 
mark the way they took. 





‘What the people want is money,” says & 
Western senator, ‘‘and the silver dollar is as 
good as any other money.’”’ Yet 40,000 Mex- 
ican silver dollars were sold in San Francisco 
a few days ago at fifty-fivecents apiece. Each 
one of them contained more silver than an 
American silver dollar. 





A good many bequests have failed to go 
where they were intended because those who 
drew up the wills did not know the exact 
names of the benevolent societies whom the 
testators wished to help. Be sure to give 
your lawyer a copy of the Congregational 
Handbook before he writes your will and tell 
him to study it. 





“You can form no idea of its beauty and 
grandeur until you have been there” is the 
common report of visitors returning from the 
Columbian Exposition. 
quately describe, nor the mind imagine, this 
work of man, what unspeakable glories must 
await us in the celestial city which God Him- 
self hath built! 





The Nebraska News, the sprightly and newsy 
paper of Nebraska Congregationalists, sug- 
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gests that in addition to the offertory the 
order of public worship should include the 
“aqmbulatory,” to be played on the organ 
while late comers are being seated. But it 
is rather hard on the delinquents to propose 
that they should be escorted up the aisle to 
the'music of Fra Diavolo. 





We shall begin next week a series of sketches 
of old English divines drawn for our read- 
ers by Prof. A. H. Currier of Oberlin, who is 
exceptionally skillful in delineating charac- 
ters of long ago and in making their lives 
suggestive to people who live and labor in 
modern days. The subjects of these sketches 
are Richard Baxter, Thomas Fuller, Jeremy 
Taylor, John Howe, George Herbert and Rich- 
ard Hooker. 





An excellent example has been set by a 
Western church which placed in the corner 
stone of its new house of worship the names 
of the men employed in building it. If God 
gave special skill to the temple builders of old, 
and regarded theirs as a sacred office, some 
such recognition is not out of place. It surely 
would result in better work, a more reverent 
behavior and a future interest in the church. 
It might help, also, to bridge the chasm be- 
tween the working man and the church. 





The Outlook is moved by the generous treat- 
ment of its contemporaries on the occasion of 
its changing its name to say that ‘‘it is one of 
the happy signs of the times that new and 
sweeter relations exist, not only between 
churches but between newspapers, and that a 
generous rivalry has largely taken the place 
of the old competition.” The sign is most wel- 
come. A hot dispute between the editors of 
two family newspapers is as httle relished by 
most of their readers as a quarrel between 
two neighbors at a family dinner party. 





When we included in our list of prayer 
meeting topics the theme, Moral Value of 
Rest, we did not anticipate the advantage 
which one presuming young woman took of 
it last Friday evening. After supper she got 
out her CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK, as 
usual, to see what the subject was, and on 
discovering it acted immediately upon the 
suggestion and stayed at home altogether! 
However, that was not as naughty as to stay 
at home without looking up the topic atall. 





Mayor Harrison of Chicago announces that 
he is not going to be bullied by Puritans into 
suppressing gambling in that city. The most 
noteworthy tributes to the abiding influence 
of our Puritan ancestors are the assertions of 
lawbreakers who sit in the seat of justice that 
they will not administer their offices honestly 
because to do so would please the Puritans. 
It is strange how Altgeld, Harrison and their 
ilk think to get sympathy from men of today 
by pleading that they are fighting against 
men of the seventeenth century. 





The Viking ship and the Spanish caravels 
are dividing attention at the World’s Fair. 
The contrast of these frail and strange craft 
With the stately ships which now bear popu- 
lations large enough to make whole town- 
ships swiftly across the seas makes impress- 
ive object lessons showing the progress of 
many centuries, and few things at the fair 
will be longer remembered. They remind us 
also of national ties which reach far back to 
the beginning of our history, and which are 
being renewed by the increasing immigration 
from those countries to the land which the 
venturesome representatives of these nations 
sought and foun’ hundreds of years ago. 
This exhibit of the triumphs of discovery aud 
invention is as impressive a prophecy as it is 
interesting history. 





The heresy trial of the Presbyterian Church 


in Canada is well along in the initial stages. 
The accused is Prof. John Campbell of the 
Montreal Presbyterian College and the indict- 
ment is based on an address he recently made 
—not an inaugural—at the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Kingston. His subject was The Perfect 
Book and the Perfect Father. <A special 
meeting of the Montreal Presbytery was held 
July 11, at which Professor Campbell practi- 
cally reiterated the statements made in his 
address. A committee has presented charges 
to the presbytery that the professor expresses 
disbelief in the entire inerrancy of the Old 
Testament and in the doctrine that God 
smites sinners either in the way of punish- 
ment or discipline. The presbytery will con- 
sider the charges Aug. t. 


The foreigners scattered along the Midway 
Plaisance at the World’s Fair are themselves 
learning some lessons as well as affording en- 
tertainment to the multitudes that frequent 
their queer booths and bazaars. The other 
day as the leader of the Turkish mosque serv- 
ice was getting ready to go to the hour of 
prayer his servant did something which dis- 
pleased him, whereat he began to beat the 
man with a heavy stick. His cries soon 
brought a Columbian guard, who put a stop to 
the cudgeling and arrested the master. His 
protests and rage were of no avail. He could 
not uaderstand why a Turk may not beat his 
own slave at will. All the same he was car- 
ried of to the nearest police station and the 
Moslem village on the Plaisance had to do 
without its leader at the evening prayer. 
Master and man learned more in that brief ex- 
perience than a sojourn of half a century in 
the land of the sultan could teach. 





From the bewildering array of *‘ congresses ”’ 
arranged in connection with the World’s Fair 
those who are deeply interested in church and 
sociological problems will doubtless elect to 
attend the one in October under the auspices of 
the Evangelical Alliance. No less than seventy 
different lines of practical Christian work will 
be discussed and experts from their various 
fields will explain their methods of work. 
The sessions will be held in the Memorial Art 
Palace and will constitute a school of applied 
Christianity. The dute, Oct. 8-15, is usually a 
time of many local ecclesiastical gatherings in 
all denominations, but this need not neces- 
sarily hinder the ministers from arranging to 
be present, Certainly no wore momentous 
questions could engage the interest of all 
Christians than those grouped under these 
four divisions: Christian Liberty, the Religious 
Condition of Protestant Christendom, Chris- 
tian Union and Co-operation and the Church 
and Sociological Problems. 





A prominent member of the Boston W. C. 
T. U. has never ceased praying that a certain 
liquor saloon might be closed. One day the 
proprietor, who knew her ardent wish, met 


‘her with the information that he should clear 


out his establishment on a certain day, but 
when she shouted, ‘ Praise the Lord,’ he 
added, ‘‘I am to remove my stock to a store 
on the next corner.’’ Chagrined and disap- 
pointed she nevertheless continued praying, 
and this, coupled with the preying of the 
rumseller’s ewployés and neighbors, brought 
about the desired result. Theinfluences which 
deterred the saloon keeper—according to his 
own statement—from applying for a license 
this year are: (1) the pickings and stealings 
of his bartenders; (2) the blackmailing of the 
abutters, who this year demanded $3,000 be- 
fore they would sign his petition for a license. 
Praying and preying have thus gone hand in 
hand, and though this is not strictly a case 
where the wrath of man hath been made to 
praise Him it is an unexpected victory. 





Few more accurate or interesting methods 
of comparing social, intellectual and theologi- 


cal progress can be cited than that of noting 
the subjects debated or expounded by men in 
college and theological seminaries either be- 
fore or at the time of their graduation. Con- 
trast the themes discussed this year with the 
following taken from old Harvard programs 
from 1692 to 1773: Is temporal kingdom 
founded in grace ? Are the Americans (Indians) 
Israelites? Would the advice of Paul to Tim- 
othy ‘ to use a little wine” bring him under 
the power of the tavern keepers? Does the 
will always follow the last dictate of the in- 
tellect? Was there a rainbow before the 
deluge? Did the reptiles of America originate 
from those that were preserved by Noah? 
Can an atheist appearin court? If Lazarus, 
by a will made before his death, had given 
away his property, could he have legally 
claimed it after the resurrection? Will the 
blessed in the future world, after the last 
judgment, make use of articulate speech, and 
will that be Hebrew? The affirmation of this 
last question was upheld by Edward Bass, 
who later was the first bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in Massachusetts. Josiah Quincy is 
on record as denying that ‘‘ When Balaam’s 
ass spoke, was there any change of its or- 
gans?”’ Such hair-splitting today would be 
considered puerile. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM AUSTRALIA, 

We have had of late but one matter for 
talk—the bank failures. From the begin- 
ning of April to the middle of May thirteen 
banks closed their doors. In all since the 
beginning of the year fourteen banks have 
shut up. It must, however, be said, in jus- 
tice to these institutions, that all except 
one expect to open their doors again under 
various schemes of ‘*reconstruction.’’ The 
institutions which have failed belong to 
New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland, 
but the effects of the suspensions will be 
felt over the whole of Australia—one might 
say of Australasia. This will readily be 
believed when it is learned that the deposits 
locked up aggregate £83,401,200, Of this 
amount £25,197,200 belong to British depos- 
itors out of £37,000,000 British deposits 
held by all the banks. ‘The greatest incon- 
venience caused by the bank panic has 
arisen from the locking up of current ac- 
count moneys. Of these there are in New 
South Wales nearly five millions locked up. 
These current account moneys were really 
the circulating lifeblood of commerce, and 
their withdrawal from use caused a tremen- 
dous financial congestion. The difficulty 
has been met in New South Wales by the 
issue of treasury notes up to the amount of 
half the credit balance of each individual. 
The government, however, to prevent their 
entrance into the field as rivals to the banks, 
charge about ten per cent. for the accom- 
modation. It may be taken for granted, 
therefore, that only those who are desper- 
ately hard up will apply for aid. Up to 
June 6 only £110,000 in these notes had 
been issued. Prior to legislating for the 
issue of these notes the New South Wales 
Government passed a bill making the notes 
of certain banks legal tender for a period of . 
six months. The Queensland Government 
have passed legislation which makes the is- 
suing of notes a state affair. They take the 
notes of existing banks, stamp them and 
make them legal tender throughout Queens- 
land. They are convertible into gold at any 
time, but the treasury is only bound to hold 
gold coin to the extent of one-fourth of the 
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notes in circulation. The other three-fourths 
the banks will be permitted to retain as a 
government balance at current rates of in- 
terest. 

In this time of national calamity the col- 
ony which has done itself least credit—or 
most discredit—is Victoria. There the gov- 
ernment declared a bank holiday for five 
days. The effect was rather to intensify 
than allay alarm. In a financial crisis the 
egoistic springs of action come into painful 
prominence, and any one watching the 
streams of excited depositors in pursuit of 
hard cash might be pardoned for chiming 
in with the satirist’s suggestion that the 
seat of emotion is not really, as is popularly 
‘*said or sung,” the heart, but the breeches 
pocket. However, out of these national 
troubles good will arise—economic good in 
the first instance. The banks have been 
trading beyond their capital. All the 
schemes of reconstruction involve large in- 
crease of capital. Reconstruction will, in 
the interim, mean destruction to a good 
many of the shareholders, and it will mean 
for the depositors the payment of their de- 
posits piecemeal through a series of years. 
It will also mean smaller profits to the 
shareholders of the future, but it will mean 
sounder and safer business. Already, it 
may be mentioned, one bank has resumed 
business. Another will follow in a few 
days, and it is hoped that all, or nearly all, 
will in a few weeks be at work again. It is 
estimated that the public and private bor- 
rowings of the Australasian colonies amount 
to between £350,000,000 and £400,000,000, 
so that you will see it is quite time we be- 
gan to rely more upon our own resources. 

While economists have been trying to find 
a soul of goodness in things evil so far as 
the economic outlook is concerned, Chris- 
tian people have been cherishing similar 
hopes in regard to the outlook for the king- 
dom of God. They do not forget that in 
your country a general revival of religion 
has been ushered in in previous years by 
widespread commercial depression. In Vic- 
toria the Anglican bishop, Dr. Goe, called 
for a day of humiliation and prayer so far 
as the Church of England was concerned. 
The Council of the Churches, on which as 
yet the Anglicans of Victoria have not placed 
representatives, co-operated in the move- 
ment and solemn and profitable gatherings 
were held. Within a few days, probably, 
arrangements will have been completed for 
a day of humiliation and prayer in this col- 
ony. The government will not be asked, as 
was done in Victoria, to proclaim a day. 
The meetings will take place with the free 
co-operation of the churches under the di- 
rection of the Council of the Churches, 
which in this colony comprises representa- 
tives of the Church of England along with 
the other sections of Protestantism. 

In regard to ecclesiastical matters a fea- 
ture of the last few weeks has been the half- 
yearly meetings of the Congregational unions 
of the different colonies in New South Wales, 
South Australia, Victoria and Tasmania. 
The matters dealt with were for the most 
part not such as claim special mention. As 
the unions possess no legislative functions 
their time is occupied either with resolu- 
tions or essays bearing on questions which 
belong to the general interests of Chris- 
tianity, or with matters of detail in regard 
to individual churches. 


The former class. 


of subjects predominates. In the South 
Australian Union a wider region was reached 
when the question of a council of the 
churches for South Australia was intro- 
duced and its discussion referred to the an- 
nual meetings. One disagreeable feature in 
all the union meetings was the complaint, 
more or less pronounced, of lack of money, 
owing to the depression of the times. Rev. 
William Watts, secretary of the Queensland 
Union, who is much esteemed for his works’ 
sake, has been obliged to resign his charge 
at Milton, owing to the floods. The Milton 
church has been swamped literally and met- 
aphorically. The Queensland Union seems 
to be much in the same state. The official 
report is that it is ‘tin feeble health.”’ 
Queensland has just been going through 
the excitement of a general election. The 
result is the return of the Ministerialists. 
They stand for the importation of kanaka 
labor (under government regulations) and 
land grant railways. The Labor party, 
whose program was class legislation of an 
extreme kind, have been rather badly 
beaten. South Australia has followed the 
example of New South Wales, and ladies 
are now formally admitted as delegates to 
the Congregational Union. While mention- 
ing the work of women I should not omit 
to chronicle the arrival of Madame Antoi- 
nette Sterling, the great singer. She isan en- 
thusiastic advocate of the W.C.T.U. This 
is rather feeble in NewSouth Wales, and the 
advent of this melodious advocate ought to 
be of some service to it. While upon tem- 
perance matters it is pleasant to note that 
‘*a return prepared by the inspector of cus- 
toms fer New Zealand shows that the con- 
sumption of spirits in New Zealand has, 
since 1878, proportionately decreased to the 
extent of forty-eight per cent., the decrease 
in the consumption of imported ale during 
the same period has been sixty per cent. and 
in New Zealand ale twenty-two per cent.” 
Here isa crumb of comfort for the teeto- 
talers. Talking of new arrivals, a few days 
ago our new governor arrived, Sir Robert 
William Duff. He hasa long and creditable 
record of effective service with the English 
Liberals and seems well fitted for his post. 
He has received a cordial welcome from 
New South Welshmen. Tomorrow Parlia- 
mentis prorogued. It has not accomplished 
much. The ministry has lived by a sort of 
perpetual miracle. It is to their credit, 
though, that they have done something to 
mitigate the effects of the banking panic. 
Likewise, they have passed a bill prevent- 
ing the sweep promoters from passing their 
gambling circulars through the post, and 
they will probably get through a disorderly 
conduct suppression act (commonly called 
the anti-larrikin bill), which gives the 
magistrates and police extended powers in 
dealing with larrikins, or “ hoodlums,’’ I 
suppose they are called in America. The 
Council of the Churches presented a petition 
to Parliament in favor of both measures. 
Strong winds and heavy rains have pre- 
vailed the last few days, Queensland renew- 
ing to some extent its former experience of 
flood time. There are fears that the Mait- 


land district of this colony, so recently sub- 
merged and desolated, is to undergo another 
baptism. There are lowering skies in an- 
other direction, in threats of strikes on the 
part of various operatives. 
wages having come down. 


This is due to 
But profits have 


come down. There are numbers of unem-. 
ployed waiting to take the place of men who 
go out on strike. 

The Endeavor movement marches steadily 
on. Next September there will be a gather. 
ing of the clans at the annual conventions 
in Melbourne and Sydney, which will help 
both to extend and to consolidate the move. 
ment. 

June 12. W. a3 


FROM INDIA. 


No government on earth has, or ever had, 
so difficult and complicated a task as that 
laid upon England in the direction of affairs 
in India. Think of that little island reach- 
ing out her ruling hand 8,000 miles to a 
people who constitute more than one-fifth 
of the population of the globe, embracing 
many nations that speak more than 200 lan- 
guages and dialects and that are in many 
respects antipodal to the English. These 
Eastern subjects of Queen Victoria are 
more than twice the number of those that 
were subject to Rome in the days of its 
greatest glory. 

And yet I am confident that no Oriental 
country is governed with half the wisdom 
aud justice that distinguish British rule in 
India today. Nor has any other people had 
such cause for gratitude to its rulers during 
the last century for their conscientious en- 
deavors to benefit and elevate the subjects 
by the introduction and encouragement of a 
thousand of the blessings and amenities of 
civilization. Notwithstanding the carping 
complaints of a few the fact remains that 
India never before experienced a tithe of the 
peace, happiness and prosperity which are 
its heritage under the British rajah today. 

At present the land is agitated thoroughly 
over the tirst popular election ever known 
here for members to the legislative councils 
of each of the three presidencies. A few 
years ago the people received the first in- 
stallment of the privileges of a representa- 
tive government in the right to elect the 
municipal commissioners of all our munici- 
palities. If and when they show themselves 
prepared to exercise further rights by a 
wise enjoyment of those already granted to 
them, the government will doubtless confer 
these rights upon them. In the meanwhile 
India is progressing wonderfully. What with 
an Indian in the English Parliament anda 
host of busy, eloquent agitators crying every- 
where for more liberty and greater rights 
for the Indians, their future is hopeful. 

The recent Bombay Decennial Missionary 
Conference has fallen upon hard times. It 
has been subjected in England to an amount 
of abuse which astonishes nearly all those 
who had the privilege of attending it. It is 
not easy for missionaries to understand why 
they should be charged by these English 
agitators with being recreant to duty and 
in league with the evil one simply because 
they did not pass resolutions charging the 
government with complicity in crime, and 
even with the manufacture of crime and 
criminals. The charges made against the 
government may or may not be true. But 
three-fourths of the missionaries never come 
in contact with the evil referred to in the 
resolutions which caused all this trouble, 
and consequently they know little about 
the correctness of some of the wild charges 
made concerning them. 


In any case, the conference felt that its 
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object of assembling was not that of inves- 
tigating and condemning such evils, but for 
mutual conference in reference to the many 
methods of conducting the varied and man- 
ifold departments of our work. This work 
set before it was in itself vast, and was by 
no means exhausted by the conference. 
The fact that it was not willing to step 
aside from its legitimate work and take 
up other troublesome issues, which were 
worthy in themselves but which were cham- 
pioned by hot-headed advocates, has led 
these same men to carry their case, by 
misrepresentation and by calumny of their 
brethren, to England. This agitation is 
already causing mirth to the enemies but 
grief to the friends of the cause in India, 
and in England its inevitable consequence 
will be great injury to the missionary cause. 

To those of us who are such close neigh- 
bors of the equator, proximity to a hill 
sanitarium is an inestimable blessing. Such 
a blessing the Madura Mission enjoys within 
its own territory. This sanitarium was dis- 
covered and opened by our missionaries less 
than fifty years ago. It is 7,000 feet high 
and is a paradise of health and beauty. 
The most remarkable thing about the place 
now is that it attracts annually more mis- 
sionaries probably than any other sanita- 
rium on earth, There are here at present 
seeking rest and vigor more than a hundred 
adult missionaries from all parts of South 
India. They represent ten missionary socie- 
ties and fifteén missions and are members 
of six separate nationalities. They find 
time not only for physical and mental rest 
but also for spiritual reinvigoration. We 
have just closed a five days’ busy conven- 
tion for the deepening of spiritual life, in 
which all our large circle received a blessing 
which will add greatly to our power in the 
Master’s service during the coming months. 
The closing consecration meeting was per- 
vaded by a spirit of harmony, prayer and 
self-dedication, and its influence will be felt 
by the many millions representing the com- 
munities among which these missionary 
brethren and sisters live and work. 

IP. a 


FROM JAPAN. 

The battle of the beans still wages be- 
tween Corea and Japan. Thus far the fight- 
ing is all diplomatic and no one expects 
that the beans will turn into bullets. Mr. 
Oishi, the Japanese minister, has been with- 
drawn from Séul, though the latest dis- 
patches indicate that Corea desires to settle 
amicably. The trouble grew out of a claim 
presented four years ago by the Japanese 
Government to make good the chief losses 
sustained by Japanese merchants in conse- 
quence of the Corean Government pro- 
hibiting, without due warning, the export 
of beans from two of her provinces. This 
was in violation of the commercial treaty 
between the two countries concluded in 
1883. 

The bill, including interest, was some- 
thing over $217,000. At one time in the 
hegotiations Corea admitted the justice of 
the claim, but quarreled over the amount 
and offered to settle for $60,000. Later she 
made a further reduction to $47,000, and 
there the matter stands. Doubtless some 
fairly acceptable compromise will soon be 
effected. The ignoble bean thus threatens 
to become a mighty factor in the develop- 





ment of Eastern Asia as well as that of 
Eastern America. Japan greatly desires to 
be considered Corea’s friend, and, if China 
does not interfere too much, will find some 
way of speedy settlement. Individual Japa- 
nese are reported to be overbearing in their 
treatment of Coreans, but Japan, as a na- 
tion, is really Corea’s truest friend in all 
the East. 

The long delay in treaty revision and the 
consequent revival of nationalism make 
high-strung Japanese very sensitive these 
days toward all foreigners. Press and 
priests and politicians are improving the 
opportunity to the utmost. It behooves all 
missionaries to walk softly for a time and 
act with great patience and self-control. 
This they are certainly doing. The com- 
mon people are mostiy not opposed to for- 
eigners. The wonder rather is they are 
not more excited by what is done to stir 
them up. 

The seventh general conference of all 
Protestant churches in the country was held 
recently in Nagoya, a large city lying mid- 
way between Japan’s eastern and western 
capitals. Technically speaking, Kyoto is 
no longer a capital, but she is an imperial 
city and is still often thought of as dividing 
the honors with Tokyo in fact as well as 
name. Some seventy delegates were in at- 
tendance, and an earnest, hopeful spirit 
pervaded the four days’ sessions. 

Nagoya is acity of Buddhists. The old- 
time cult there reigns supreme, 80 much so 
that by the influence of the priests neither 
hall, theater nor hotel could be secured for 
the Christian hosts. All meetings were 
held in the Methodist church, with admis- 
sion by ticket, and even then the aid of 
thirty or more policemen had to be invoked 
to keep order in the church and peace and 
safety without. Priests and rabble gave up 
the fight at length and a quiet meeting was 
held on the last evening. In interest and 
power and promise the meeting far sur- 
passed expectation. 

One leading speaker openly announced 
that he came to Nagoya expectiug to attend 
the funeral of these Evangelical Alliance 
gatherings, but was surprised and delighted 
to discover more vitality in the movement 
than ever before. Amid suppressed excite- 
ment it was voted to hold the next meeting 
at Kyoto in May, 1895. That will: be the 
1100th anniversary of the founding of the 
noblest city in Western Japan. Prepara- 
tions are already under way to celebrate the 
event with great éclat. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been appropriated from the 
imperial household department toward this 
end. So if any one asks ‘“ What next?” 
after the Columbian Fair, our answer is 
ready, ‘‘The Kyoto exhibition in 1895.” 
Save some of your nerves and pennies and 
adjectives for Japan and her 1100th anni- 
versary two years hence. 

At their recent annual meeting the trus- 
tees of the Doshisha, Kyoto’s far-famed 
Christian university, voted President Kozaki 
a year’s leave of absence to visit America. 
Prof. G. T. Ladd’s farseeing wisdom and 
generous enterprise are at the bottom of this 
move, they having secured a special scholar- 
ship at Yale for Mr. Kozaki’s benefit. The 
object is twofold—study and the securing 
an endowment for Japan’s great Christian 
school, especially the collegiate and theo- 
logical departments. These should be placed 


on a firm footing at an early day and relieve 
the American Board from a part of its 
heavy strain. Those who revere the mem- 
ory of the sainted Neesima, and who realize 
the need of at least one thoroughly equipped 
Christian university in this land of steam 
engine students and electric enterprise, will 
give President Kozaki all the aid that is in 
their power. 

The comfortable spring weather and lei- 
sure time with farmers just before the June 
rains and June harvests of wheat and rape 
have been well utilized in all this region for 
earnest work in the churches, Special meet- 
ings have been held and much interest 
awakened. £ven the Roman Catholics have 
caught the contagion and held several the- 
ater preaching services, a most unparalleled 
example of nineteenth century enterprise. 
That most conservative of all missionary 
bodies bearing the name of Christian thus 
shows that it feels the pulse of the times 
and tries to beat in sympathy with it. 

Lovers of C. E. and all that those letters 
represent will rejoice at the steady growth in 
Japan of that world-wide movement. There 
must be nearly, if not quite, forty organiza- 
tions of that nature in the land of the lotus 
andthechrysanthemum. Some of them have 
one committee and some have nearly half a 
score; some hold meetings at one time and 
some at another; some are for one sex alone 
while others embrace both; some have barely 
enough members to claim the promise in 
Matt. 18: 20, even when all are present, and 
some have scores of members, but all are 
alike in their loyalty to Christ and His 
Church, their love for C, E. and their prac- 
tical spirit of work. Since the visit of Dr. 
F, E. Clark last winter wherever you find 
an Endeavor Society you find a working 
church. The societies are also a power for 
good in these trying times in awakening an 
international feeling. These poor students 
are gladly contributing a few cents apiece in 
order to send a cablegram to the Montreal 
meeting next month. All such things help 
usher in the era of world-wide brotherhood 
and hasten the triumph of Christ the Lord 
of all. 

Okayama, June 13. J. H. P. 


<<< 


OURKENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Rev. J. B. Remensnyder, writing in the Lu- 
theran Observer on The Episcopate Among Lu- 
therans, records the interesting fact that “ the 
oldest and most influential synod, that of Penn- 
sylvania, has just resolved upon a system of 
oversight by which its president is to be freed 
from congregational duty to look after the 
order and welfare of the congregations. This 
embodies the virtual idea of the sphere of the 
bishop. At all events, shculd the exigency 
arrive when to preserve, as the historian Neau- 
der says, ‘the order, tranquillity and unity of 
the church’ and to promote its strength and 
efficiency, it would be deemed advisable for 
the American Lutheran Church as a whole to 
introduce the historic episcopate, there would 
be nothing whatever in her genius or history 
to prevent her securing it. And this she 
would be able to do without going beyond 
her own denominational bounds and without — 
admitting the illegitimacy of her own minis- 
try, by means of her sister Lutheran Church 
of Sweden.” 

The Christian Register is optimistic as it 
diagnoses the state of the national health: 
“Under the shelter and stimulus of liberty 
we may look, also, for the peaceable and rea- 
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sonable settlement of those social problems 
which agitate Christendom. It is true that 
there is now, as there always has been, a vast 
amount of anti-American or unrepublican 
sentiment and practice; that free institutions 
are in a perpetual life-and-death struggle 
against imported and native antagonisms; 
that the principles on which such institutions 
rest are imperfectly understood and frequently 
violated. But it is also true that freedom 
forges her own defenses; that secretion and 
excretion are among the vital processes of the 
social organism; that the vigorous energy 
which threw off the hideous inherited disease 
of slavery is at work for the cure of all kinds 
of disorder; and that never so much as now 
was the public mind exercised in the selec- 
tion, preparation and assimilation of such ma- 
terial as can be made available for the growth 
of a true republic.” 

The often repeated stories of lynching in 
the South and much too frequent lynchings 
in the North call forth from Bishop Hay- 
good a trenchant article in Zion’s Herald on 
the action of Governor Altgeld in pardoning 
the Chicago anarchists. The bishop says: 
‘Lynch law has been more prevalent in the 
Southern States, not because the Southern 
people care less for law but because the con- 
ditions under which they live are more provo- 
cative of it. The appearance of lynch law 
north of the Potomac and of the Ohio can 
bring only pain and alarm to any sensible 
Southern man. Wherever lynch law obtains, 
civil order goes down and violence prevails. 
Crime is not suppressed by lynch law; it is 
fomented by it. No true government can live 
where lynch law is dominant. And nothing 
promotes lynch law like Altgeldism. Destroy 
the faith of the people in the processes of law 
and the people revert to savagery, taking law 
into their own hands. Every rational and 
conscientious man will join every other such 
man in an honest effort to maintain law and 
order against usurping foreigners and law- 
breaking people.” 

The voice of the press, both secular and re- 
ligious, is practically unanimous in commen- 
dation of the Christian Endeavor Society and 
of its annual meeting at Montreal. The New 
York Observer expresses the general sentiment 
when it says: ‘It is fuunded on right princi- 
ples. It is being conducted witha zeal blended 
with equal discrimination, and it is loyal tothe 
church as the divinely ordained institution for 
the salvation of the world. .. . It came into 
existence by reason of a luck on the part of 
the churches to use their youthful forces; it 
has made our young people more active and 
enthusiastic in Christian work; has increased 
missionary interest and giving among them, 
and stands today indorsed by hundreds of 
pastors, who have found it of unspeakable 
value in their church work. It will remaina 
mighty power while it continues loyal to first 
principles, and numbers and success do not 
drive away humility and dependence upon 
God.” 

ABROAD. 

The Spectator assents to the recently revived 
suggestion that certain matters of dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
should be left for a tribunal of arbitrators, but 
it believes that the tribunal should be per- 
manent: ‘‘ What we want is a permanent 
tribunal of great jurists, who will not only 
be impartial but will act on strict principles 
of law and justice....The fact that the 
common law is part of the Constitution of the 
United States, as well as the ultimate authority 
in our tribunals, would enable the judges to 
understand euch other’s ways of thinking. 
This Court of High Commission, as it might 
not inappropriately be called, would have a 
united mind in regard to fundamentals, and 
would have little or no difficulty in settling a 
scheme of procedure. Thatit would command 
the respect of both countries it is needless to 


say. ... It may be, however, that the time is 
not ripe for constructing such a tribunal, and 
that it will be best for the present to be con- 
tent with arbitration of the old kind. Even 
if that is so, there is every ground for congrat- 
ulating the House of Commons on its unani- 
mous resolution of Friday week. The resolu- 
tion has brought us a step nearer that per- 
manent alliance of friendship to which all 
Englishmen and all Americans, whose hearts 
and heads are sound, look forward with en- 
thusiasm; and the sooner the foreign offices 
of Washington and London set to work to 
draw up their treaty, the better pleased the 
inhabitants of both countries will be.”’ 
Didnt 
WASTING AMMUNITION. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Religious activities need to be governed 
by common sense. Men engaged in them 
should so far get outside of routine channels 
as to get a glimpse of the actual movements 
of the church as well as the drift of reli- 
gious thought. Even the question of meth- 
ods continually demands examination. A 
few years ago we heard an official upon a 
society platform say that the officials were 
taking the same course and following the 
same methods which had been in use for 
the fifty years past. He appealed trium- 
phantly to this absolute unchangeableness 
as an evidence of wisdom. But if there is 
a single business house that has not changed 
any of its business methods during the past 
half-century, it is certainly in an insolvency 
court. If there is a religious corporation 
which has grown from a smal] business and 
a limited territory to great expenditures and 
relations with all the world, and yet has 
retained the original narrow method of 
managing its affairs, it is certainly time 
that sensible business men should recon- 
struct its furm of organization. That it 
does not fail is due to the fact that it has 
a convenient source of supply in the contri- 
butions of the benevolent. Of course, it is 
extremely difficult for persons imbedded for 
many years in some one system to imagine 
that there are any other methods possible, 
and probably it would not be wise to ask 
such to try any change. 

It is sometimes hard to see that circum- 
stances change and that such a change 
makes old methods useless. Or there may 
be a mistake as to the point demanding at- 
tention. History tells us that when the 
Earl of Warwick and Edward IV. were to 
fight a decisive battle at Barnet, 400 years 
ago, Warwick spent the night in throwing his 
artillery shotintoa field where he thought the 
king’s troops lay but which was absolutely 
vacant. The king craftily encouraged this 
mistake and tvok the time so to mass his 
forces as to secure a crushing victory in the 
next morning’s mists. The church has not 
always been free from this blunder. It has 
kept firing at vacancy. It demolishes ex- 
tinct heresies. Frankly, what is the use of 
firing away the bulk of our shot at the pres- 
ent time upon the ghost of a dead hypothe- 
sis regarding the opportunity of the heathen 
in the next world? I mean by this the fact, 
patent to most people, that that speculation 
has ceased to interest our churches; that its 
want of vitality was speedily seen; that it 
had nothing to offer as an addition to the 
old truth; and that it bad not the slight- 
est practical value to a heathen who never 
heard of it. Whatever there was of it died 
some years ago. We try to make it appear 








that the thing still lives by insisting that 
somebody shall endeavor to define the inde. 
finable ghost so that we may pour hot shot 
through it. Why waste our shot? Yoy 
cannot hit a ghost. In the meantime, while 


we keep up this attempt to make people | 


fear a trouble which has passed by, the real 
danger has had all the more chance to jp. 
trench itself. The more we magnify the 
future probation guesswork by paying it 
any respectable attention the longer we pro. 
tract the time when a few individuals may 
continue to think it worth minding. The 
speculation is practically dead. 

Every schoolboy knows that nearly three 
hundred years ago one Guy Fawkes placed 
in the hired basement of the Parliament 
House fagots and barrels of powder with 
the intent to blow up the English Commons, 
It was discovered the night before Parilia- 
ment was to open. Ever since that time, 
the day before a new Parliament assembles, 
a stalwart force goes through the basement 
to see if any Guy Fawkes has smuggled 
fagots and barrels of powder under the 
floors. The pompous farce will probably 
be kept up till the end of time. It is a fair 
illustration of the method which challenges 
with dead hypotheses every young man who 
wishes to preach the gospel, as if he werea 
Guy Fawkes placing combustible explosives 
under the platform of the Christian Church, 

But what goes on in the meanwhile? 
Attention is diverted from grave issues, 
Petty speculations are trumped up to divide 
the Christian forces. Men who could stand 
together against the common evil are forced 
into antagonisms. If I believed that what 
was called ‘‘the doctrine” of a future pro- 
bation of the heathen had any force today, 
or that its discussion was viewed by our 
churches with anything but weariness, | 
might write in a different vein. But it is 
as well for us to see that, outside of official 
circles, the fear of it is as dead as Guy 
Fawkes. 

What are the issues of today? The great 
predominant one is that of the Bible itself. 
It is not a question of the interpretation of 
a few isolated sentences, but it is whether 
we have any authoritative revelation to be 
interpreted. Christian common sense may 
be trusted in the long run with a fair under- 
standing of the Scriptures. But are there 
any Holy Scriptures? The last few yezrs 
have exhibited a movement of the most 
rapid character toward a reconstruction of 
the whole argument for and against the real 
character and binding authority of reve- 
lation. This movement has been largely 
silent. Its force has been greatly left to 
itself, while Christian attention has been 
diverted to speculative questions on minor 
points. In some forms these minor points 
demanded attention for a time, but the 
great and absorbing topics now before 
Christian people are vital. Is it wise to 
be diverted from them by superficial wran- 
glings on extinct issues? : 

I am afraid that some readers will be dis- 
turbed by this writing. They cannot con 
ceive that a question which a few years ago 
excited great attention is not just as impol- 
tant today as it was then. But let them ask 
themselves whether it has not lost its life. 
Let them consider the rude disturbances 
going on in other denominations as to the 
very foundations of revealed religion. Let 
them notice the drift of scientific methods, 
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dangerous as well as useful, in their appli- 
cation to all supposed truth. Let them ask 
whether the idea itself of the supernatural 
is not being denied in new Christian philos- 
ophies. Let them at least feel that the 
churches cannot afford to divide and be 
split into hostile camps on useless questions 
or mere methods. If we are to come to any 
near religious convention or corporate meet- 
ing with a spirit of fighting over dead is- 
sues and attempting to re-define relative 
positions, or to establish an armed truce be- 
tween factions, or to distribute proportion- 
ate strength between wings both of which 
ought to be cli pped, the cause of our Master 
will suffer. We do not want compromise, 
but we do want comprehensiveness of all 
that is true and good. 

It is in one of Verne’s books, is it not, the 
story of a great astronomer who went off to 
the frozen regions with a party to a spot 
which he sought whereon to take observa- 
tions of certain heavenly bodies, They 
found the desired location defined by lati- 
tude and longitude. The astronomer set 
up his instruments and all went well for a 
time. Then he became disturbed. He de- 
nounced the mariner who led the party. 
The fact was, as readers will remember, that 
the location had been ignorantly made on 
an immense field of apparently firm ice and 
not upon the continent. The mistake was 
vital. Of what use were observations from 
points on silently and slowly moving ice? 
Is it worth while for Christian people to 
let the foundations, the inspired revelation 
of God, glide away while they are content- 
ing themselves with taking observations 
from an unsettled faith? 


— 


WHERE HE FOUND HIS VOIOE. 


Into one of our mountain towns there 
came last summer that blessed thing—a 
revival of religion. If you have seen sweet 
showers come after a long drought, and all 
the sere and wilted things lift up their 
leaves and rejoice, you have a picture in 
your mind of what this revival did for us. 

Among those to whom church member- 
ship was not a new thing was a young busi- 
bess man, who had been accustomed to 
speak of himself lightly as ‘‘a silent part- 
ner in the concern’’; that is, he couldn’t 
lead in prayer, he said, nor teach in Sunday 
school, and as for addressing a meeting of 
any kind—O dear, no! During this time of 
revival our young man was walking down 
street one afternoon when a sound from the 
open window of the village tavern made him 
pause; somebody was singing a hymn in 
there—somebodies, indeed, for there were 
several men’s voices. 

He had heard many curious sounds from 
that place, but none like this; and as the 
Sweet influence breathing through the old 
town had quickened his spiritual pulses, too, 
the solemn words and tender tune drew him 
right in through the door. 

“Ah,” said one of the singers, as the 
hymn closed, “now we can have a prayer. 
We were just wishing for a church member, 
sir, to pray for our souls. All we knew how 
to do was to sing a little.” To pray for 
their souls! It was the bar-keeper and two 
of his companions, whose hearts had been 
touched by the Holy Spirit to seek salva- 
“lion, They never doubted but that this 
church member would pray for them. 








And he did pray with and for them. 
Whether he halted and stammered and 
mixed his metaphors he does not know, nor 
do they; but day after day he met with 
them; he read the Bible and prayed and they 
sang hymns. Some day—that long, bright, 
eternal day—they will worship together 
where all service is praise, for, seeking, they 
found the Saviour; asking, to them salva- 
tion was given; knocking, the door of the 
kingdom was opened to take them all in. 

Meantime our young church member has 
found his voice, and it has seemed to us 
that he is making up for lost time, so ready 
is he to speak and pray and sing in his dear 
Lord’s service. A. H. 





PARKS AND MODERN LIFE. 


BY REV. JAMES H. ROSS, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


The last generation has been character- 
ized by a distinct movement in the leading 
cities of the world in favor of increasing 
public parks, gardens and open spaces, be- 
cause of the increase of population and its 
centralization in cities, especially the greater 
cities, for London, Paris, Berlin, New York, 
Boston and similar cosmopolitan cities 
have grown with a growth proportioned to 
that of smaller communities in newly devel- 
oped regions. In the last century the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased 
sixteen times, but the city population has 
increased 160 times, In Shakespeare’s day 
one-fourth of England was a wilderness and 
the entire population was not more than five 
millions of persons. London alone has a 
greater population now, It builds annually 
9,000 new houses and adds twenty-eight 
miles of new streets. Inasmuch as a front, 
side, or back yard adds very materially to 
the convenience, comfort, health and at- 
tractiveness of a home, the difficulty of pro- 
viding a little open space is a serious one. 
We have some spectacular evidences of the 
conditions and the problems when we see 
clotheslines stretched from the upper win- 
dows of tenements, and families and the 
public resorting to roof gardens. 

Napoleon III. beautified Paris. He was a 
self-styled state socialist. Royalty in France 
more than royalty elsewhere has devoted 
itself to this phase of advancing the happi- 
ness and loyalty of the people. Le Bois de 
Boulogne was ceded to Paris by Napoleon 
III. It occupies more than two thousand 
acres and is larger than all the London 
parks combined. It includes about sixty 
miles of drives and rides. It is the perfec- 
tion of outdoor art. Mr. Hamerton, the 
English art critic, says: ‘‘I greatly prefer 
wild nature to all gardens whatsoever.”’ 
The centering for pleasure in the Parisian 
parks begins in early spring. Thereis a tra- 
dition that one of the chestnut trees in the 
Champs Elysées heralds spring by flowering 
on March 22. The faithful and the credu- 
lous look for the phenomenon, and they 
themselves become heralds of spring and of 
summer crowds, 

Within forty years the parks, gardens and 
open spaces made available to the London 
public have been multiplied by a score, or 
one every alternate year. The wholesome- 
ness and morality of the recreations pro- 
vided and patronized have improved accord- 
ingly. Theauthorities now provide outdoor 
music in all of them in and around the great 
metropolis and world-center. A great vari- 


ety of bands is furnished—regimental, volun- 


teer, private, police and local. One of the 
best bands plays on summer evenings in the 
Thames Embankment Gardens. In Hyde 
Park, Sunday afternoons, four cents pay for 
aseat anda program. Hyde Park is so man- 
aged that from early spring to late October 
flowers are furnished to view, from the poly- 
anthuses, pansies and tulips of April to the 
chrysanthemums and Michaelmas daisies of 
October. They rival the floral beauty, in 
stretches, circles and designs, of the best 
tended private grounds and gardens, 

The fact that ought to arrest attention in 
this country is that almost invariably the 
need and value of parks and open spaces are 
not sufficiently felt until the growth of the 
city is well advanced and the best land for 
such purposes has been appropriated. Bos- 
ton Common is an exception. Chance and 
changes do, or undo, what ought to have 
been done by intelligent planning and wise 
forethought. The Tuileries in Paris owe 
their origin to a bad smell, offensive to 
the Duchess of Angouléme, mother of 
Francis I. This paradise for the French 
children and populace was not devised by 
modern republican France or Paris. For- 
tune and Providence have favored the work- 
men who stroll through the Tuileries enjoy- 
ing the verdure and the sculpture before 
and after their daily toil. 

Several consequences follow from post- 
poning the selection and reservation of suit- 
able sites. The great city finds immense 
sections where the populations are con- 
gested, without any convenient breathing 
spaces and resorts for women and children 
by day and for tired workmen at night. 
East London, adjoining what is technically 
“the city of London,” is such a section. 
Space and air are at a premium in St. 
George’s, the poorest part of East London, 
and in Whitechapel, which is most widely 
known, in a vast district comprising 900,000 
inhabitants. One end of Bethnal Green is 
relieved by Victoria Park, comprising about 
200 acres. William Winter, who was in 
London two years ago, says: ‘‘ On a Sunday 
I drove for three hours through the eastern 
part of London without coming upon a 
single trace of the open fields.’’ 

Boston, which has more open spaces than 
any large city in the country except Wash- 
ington, is deficient in the North End and in 
the South Cove, where they are most needed. 
The same want of foresight threatens the 
formation of a great ‘‘human desert,’ now 
composed of twelve cities, twenty-four towns, 
888,000 inhabitants (nearly forty per cent. 
of the State population) in the district sub- 
urban to Boston. Sothe Metropolitan Park 
Commissioners affirm, and plead meanwhile 
for the purchase of the Blue Hill Forest, 
the Middlesex Fells, the Revere Beach, 
some of the islands in the bay and for the 
disinfecting of Charles River. Suburban 
Boston, notwithstanding its past and pres 
ent attractiveness, is or is to be as problem- 
atic as any suburban section because of a 
want of foresight, unity and co-operation 
between these numerous cities and towns. 
Separately, many of them have purchased 
sites for parks within the last few months 
Boston itself is in advance of suburban 
Boston in these particulars in caring for 
itself and sharing with its municipal neigh- 
bors. Its recent and prospective appropri- 
atiens, if a metropolitan park district is 
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created, will make a total of from eleven to 
twelve million dollars. 

Another consequence is that certain old 
streets and properties must be appropriated 
under the law of eminent domain as the 
heroic means to the end. In England cem- 
eteries and churchyards have been invaded 
to accomplish for the living what was orig- 
inally intended to be a resting place for the 
dead. 

A third consequence is that the largest 
cities are obliged to go long distances for 
their parks, recreation grounds, sylvan 
shades and seclusion. New York has gone 
to Westchester County for one of its parks. 
East London is relieved by Epping Forest. 
But the Forest is twelve miles from leading 
railway stations and attracts 10,000 on sum- 
mer Sundays, who, if reached by the gospel 
and the preacher, must be addressed in the 
open air, not in edifices. Preaching in parks 
is permitted in England, and the scenes in 
Hyde Park on Sundays sometimes recall the 
days of Wesley and Whitefield. 

Beauty is fascinating. It charms and 
wins the people. This is true of beauty in 
nature, human and physical, 2nd beauty in 
art. Wild nature is sublime or beautiful. 
Seldom is it repellent. Untutored human 
nature, poor, ignorant, is still susceptible to 
its subtle power. The proofs are numerous 
and sufficient. The love of flowers is pro- 
verbial, even among the most impoverished 
and degraded. English villagers disclose a 
passion for their cultivation. Whatis more 
pathetic than the utilization of old tin cans 
in the windows of the poor for the sake of 
possessing plants or flowers, or both? St. 
James's Park is the prettiest park in Lon- 
don and is the resort in large part ‘‘of the 
lower orders,’ who bring their bread to 
feed the waterfowl. Napoleon III. once ex- 
pressed dissent from the opinion of a friend 
who assured him thatif he insisted on plant- 
ing an open space in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine with flowers, and protected it by 
no railing, the flowers would very speedily 
be destroyed. His pleasure and exultation 
were great when he found he had been 
right, and that not a flower had been 
plucked or broken. The occasional thefts 
from cemeteries betray not wantonness and 
destructiveness, but a passion for floral 
beauty too strong for the morally weak. 

These diverse yet complementary condi- 
tions are transforming the common life of 
all the people. The rich are furnishing 
themselves with two or more homes, one 
exclusively intended for rest and recreation. 
The multitudes in all professions and occu- 
pations are multiplying and extending their 
vacations, the poor are pleading for more 
holidays, making an improved use of them, 
and emphasizing the need of rest on the 
Sabbath as superior to the need of worship. 
The popular outdoor spectacles and sports 
are becoming more popular, until throngs 
extending far into the thousinds are assem- 
bled that recall what history tells us of 
similar conditions and events in the days of 
ancient Rome. 

London has four great holidays annually, 
Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the first Mon- 
day in August and the day following Christ- 
mas Day. They are called Bank Holidays. 
On Whit Monday, two years ago, 80,000 peo- 
ple gathered on Hampstead Heath, where a 
fine view of London can be obtained, 37,400 
booked for Epping Forest from a single sta- 


tion and from adjacent stations another 22,- 
600 went to the same locality. The total 
amounted to 280,706 persons at play in and 
near London, taking no account of nearly 
100,000 who went to races and on river trips 
and to the seaside. 

The situation here and abroad is phenom- 
enal and ought to be emphasized. It ought 
not to lose its varied significance. In the 
course of two days a cricket match at Ken- 
sington Oval, Eng., attracted 37,000 paying 
spectators. Henley Regatta and the Ascot 
and Derby horse races have grown to the 
proportions of national holidays. The Re- 
gatta used to be a little country jollitication. 
The absence of a betting ring keeps the 
rougher elements at a distance. There was 
a time when the Ascot races were attended 
by less than 500 people, when those assem- 
bled were acquainted with each other, when 
the London populace did not venture to in- 
trude. They have become the rendezvous 
of fashion, the nobility and royalty, as the 
Derbys are of the people at large. The 
Prince and Princess of Wales attend the 
Ascot races in state carriages, occupy the 
royal inclosure and are accompanied by the 
master of the buck hounds and attendant 
huntsmen in state uniforms. 

We are told that the great landscape 
painters of the seventeenth century poured 
the full glory of the sun into the twilight of 
the monks’ cells and the castle halls of 
princes, that they made the life of Christen- 
dom more wholesome and natural, so far as 
art could do so, by introducing singing birds 
and lowing kine, the fascinations of rippling 
waters and rustling leaves. They as artists 
were new evangelists of ‘‘ the gospel of light 
and air.’’ Likewise, our varied govern- 
ments and our public-spirited individuals in 
providing parks and open spaces are evan- 
gelists of a similar gospel of social improve- 
ment. Moreover, we may not forget that 
heaven itself is pictured in the last book 
and chapter of the Bible as a great park, 
whose river, trees and fruits are for the heal- 
ing of the nations. 


WHERE TAKE MY SEMINARY OOURSE? 


BY REV. ALEXANDER LEWIS, BROOKLYN. 








Judging from the past three years about 
2,500 students will enter the 142 theological 
seminaries of our country this coming fall. 
Of this number not far from 225 will enter 
our seven Congregational seminaries. The 
question which will be asked many times by 
these young men during the next three 
months is the one which heads this article. 
The answer is of interest to all who antici- 
pate any sort of a professional course, for 
in general the same arguments will hold for 
the study of medicine or of law as that of 
theology. 

If this question were put to a number of 
clergymen the probability is that a large 
majority would advise going where they 
went themselves. But there are many per- 
sonal questions to be considered before one 
can say just which institution is the best for 
a cettain individual. Loyalty to one’s alma 
mater is commendable, but institutions 
change and men differ. The seminary with 
the strongest faculty this year may not be 
the strongest next year, and the institution 
best suited to me may not be in the least 
what you need, 

1. Shall it be in the East or in the West? 
The answer to this question will be gov- 


ss. 


erned somewhat by your future plans, [f 
you have made up your mind that for some 
good and wise reason it is best for you to 
labor, say in New England, then there ig no 
question but that by attending some one of 
our New England seminaries you have q 
better opportunity of getting acquainted 
with the men and churches with whom yoy 
expect to work. The other side is equally 
true, and if you have decided to seek a field 
in the West you can unquestionably get 
more easily into touch with Western life and 
ways by attending a Western seminary. As 
is usually the case, however, the question of 
location is left, as it ought to be, to circum. 
stances and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
The general answer is, let the Western young 
man come East and the Eastern young man 
go West. New life, new surroundings, new 
associations are what is needed. 

2. Shall it be in the city or in the country? 
The country town has its advantages for 
academic work, but when it comes to pro. 
fessional study the city is far superior. If 
the preacher ought to know men, then 
let him follow the crowd to the city.. Six 
months in the city, with a weekly visit to 
some of the mission enterprises, will give 
you more practical experience than as many 
years in an ordinary pastorate. Some sem- 
inaries, such as Andover, have accomplished 
this end by making arrangements for a few 
of their students each week to spend Sun- 
day in the city under the direction of some 
live church or mission. The ablest preach- 
ers and most successful organizers are called 
to the city. The privilege of hearing these 
men and studying their methods of work 
cannot be estimated too highly. 

Then, too, the education outside of school 
life in the city is fully equal to that offered 
by the seminary. There are social, musical 
and literary features that go far toward 
equipping the preacher for his work. ‘Do 
not these outside attractions interfere with 
faithful school work?’’ you ask. They 
might, but I take it that when a young 
man is ready to enter upon a professional 
course his habits. of study are so formed 
that he will not easily be tempted to sacti- 
fice duty to pleasure. Asa rule the semi- 
pary course is vot crowded like that of the 
college. Time is left for personal investiga 
tion and research. A student can take one 
or even two evenings a week to himself 
without in any wise interfering with his 
studies. The city offers also many svuurces 
of self-help, without any proportionate in- 
crease of expense, which is to some an im- 
portant consideration. Many students, to 
the writer’s knowledge, have been able to 
pay their expenses, and some actually save 
money. The employment given, such a 
choir, mission, Sunday school work and 
preaching, has the additional advantage of 
being identical with your future work. 

3. Shall it be in a seminary connected 
with a college? Anindependent seminary is 
likely to have more of a personal following 
and a stronger alumni association. ‘The it 
fluence of this is more particularly felt after 
you have entered the active work, A sem 
inary connected with a college or university 
loses much of this because the smaller as80 
ciations are swallowed up in the larger, but 
it gains a decided point in the advantages 
which it offers for post-graduate work. 
Students often find it a great help to sup 
plement their college work by a year ia 
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philosophy or sociology. Union Seminary, 
seeing the advantage in this direction, has 
recently made an arrangement whereby its 
students, without extra expense, can take 
work at either Columbia or the University 
of New York. Our answer to this question 
then would be: If you desire to do any post- 
graduate work or in any wise supplement 
your previous study choose the seminary 
which offers such privileges. Otherwise 
choost the independent institution with its 
strong personal following. 

4, Shall it be all in one school? Unless 
one aspires to a fellowship, which but one 
or two out of a class can get at the most, 
the only objection to a change in the midst 
of the course is the breaking off with asso- 
ciates. This loss is more than offset by the 
gain. No one school has all the good in- 
structors or possesses all the advantages. 
Yale has its Harris aud Fisher, Boston its 
Townsend and Warren, Hartford its Hart- 
ranft and Walker, McCormick its Johnson, 
Oberlin its Fairchild and Rochester its 
Strong. The student of the ministry, more, 
perhaps, than most others, draws largely 
from men. He gathers as much from his 
professor as from the lecture. The junior 
and middle years will bring him in personal 
contact with every member of the faculty. 
In that time he ought to know the person- 
ality of each, and he will do so if watchful. 
A change at the close of the second year 
will, therefore, secure the advantage of per- 
sonal contact with twenty leaders of thought 
instead of ten. 

5. Shall it be confined strictly to one’s 
own denomination? Why restrict yourself 
by denominational lines? A fence always 
shuts out more than it shutsin. A change 
from a school of one denomination to that 
of another will have a tendency to unsettle 
one’s theological views, but it will also in- 
duce and stimulate independent thought. 
Let a man be educated in a college of his 
own denomination, say the Ohio Wesleyan, 
then sent to Boston or Drew seminaries and 
by the time he has finished it is often a 
serious question in his mind whether a 
Princeton man can be saved or not. -In 
this day of tearing down denominational 
walls and the rise of a true fellowship let 
us do nothing to stay the fulfillment of our 
Saviour’s words, ‘One is your Master, even 
Christ: and all ye are brethren.” 





SEEKING POPULARITY AT HEAD- 
QUARTERS ONLY. 

One stormy night last winter a business 
man on his way to his suburban home went 
to a railroad station in New York to take a 
train. It was nearly time for the gate to be 
opened when he reached there. It was rain- 
ing hard, a crowd of passengers was in the 
Waiting-room and additions were made to 
the crowd every moment. They came in 
with overcoats and waterproofs and um- 
brellas and packages, and were in that wet, 
uncomfortable state generally which is apt 
to make a crowd impatient and ill-natured. 
The gateman had, of course, received per- 
emptory orders to open that gate only at an 
hour appointed, and he must obey orders or 
take the risk of reprimand, possibly of dis- 
charge. The president of the railroad knew 
better than any of that crowd what danger 
might be incurred by their getting through 
the gate before the hour appointed. One 
and another clamorously appealed to the 


gateman to be allowed to pass, giving vari- 
ous reasons, but he courteously and firmly 
refused them all. There was any amount of 
complaint and bitter talk about him in the 
crowd, but he maintained a quiet, undis- 
turbed demeanor in spite of it all. 

As the clock marked the hour he drew 
the bolt, opened the gate and the crowd 
rushed through. As they passed him one 
man said to him, in a tone and with an em- 
phasis not to be misunderstood: ‘‘ Well, you 
have made a good deal of astir here. You 
are just now the most unpopular man in 
the city—yes, you are the very most unpop- 
ular man in New York tonight.’’ The gate- 
man looked at him calmly and, witha smile, 
answered, ‘‘I don’t aim to be popular here 
except with the boss.”’ 

There are times in almost every man’s 
life when he finds that it is going to be an 
unpopular thing with some whose kindly 
opinions he would gladly have and keep to 
do what he knows is fair and right—times 
when, if he acts according to his conscience 
and clear views of duty before God, he will 
bring upon himself misunderstanding and 
complaint, and perhaps objurgation and 
hatred. Happy for that man will it be if 
at such times he is able to say, ‘‘I am not 
aiming to be popular except with the Master 
from whom I take my orders.’’ And he can 
think in his heart, though he may not speak 
it, and he can take comfort from the thought 
that he is one of those of whom the Master 
said, ‘* Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for My 


sake.”’ Ss. B. 
RS Re OHS Tt a 


AMERIOAN INTERESTS IN HAWAII. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM B. OLESON, HONOLULU. 





What are the rights and interests of the 
United States in Hawaii? In 1843 Daniel 
Webster, then Secretary of State, made use 
of the following expression in his letter of 
instructions to Commissioner Brown: ‘‘ The 
interests of the United States require that 
no other power should possess or colonize 
the Sandwich Islands.’’ These interests 
were of such nature that Webster, in 1851, 
notified the United States representative at 
Honolulu, Mr. Severance, that ‘‘the navy 
department will receive instructions to place 
and to keep the naval armament of ‘the 
United States in the Pacific Ocean in such a 
state of strength and preparation as shall be 
requisite for the preservation of the honor 
and dignity of the United States and the 
safety of the government of the Hawaiian 
Islands.”” This action was taken at a time 
when French aggressions were threatening 
the independence of the islands and suffi- 
ciently well indicates what has been the 
uniform policy of support and protection 
rendered the Hawaiian Government by every 
American administration since Webster's 
day. There has always been a chivalrous 
attitude on the part of the United States 
toward Hawaii throughout our diplomatic 
history, but this has not been single-minded, 
for there were in those earlier years grave 
objections to the absorption of Hawaii, 
which made that an undesirable policy, 
while on the other hand there were certain 
interests claimed by the United States which 
made it imperative that no other country 
should impair Hawaii’s independence. 

These later years, however, have wit- 


nessed the gradual breaking down of the 
former reasons against America’s absorp- 
tion of Hawaii. The building of the Pacific 
railroads and the plying of ocean steam- 
ships have brought the islands within five 
days of San Francisco, whereas the quickest 
communication in Webster’s day was by 
sailing vessel to Mexican ports and thence 
to New York. A marvelous expansion of the 
industrial and commercial resources of the 
islands has taken place since 1854, when 
the domestic products exported amounted 
to $274,000, whereas in 1890 they exceeded 
$13,000,000. The intelligence of the people 
and their acquaintance with constitutional 
government and their adoption of American 
ideas have immeasurably advanced and have 
fitted them for a citizenship that they could 
not have appreciated or respected formerly. 
The presence of a large and capable body of 
Anglo-Saxons, instinct with loyalty to their 
race inheritance, has proved a noteworthy 
factor in the political preparation of that 
land for American adoption. The old ob- 
jections to the acquisition of Hawaii have 
been overcome by the logic of events, and 
in their place and on the same lines there 
now exist distinct considerations favorable 
to a policy of annexation. 

From an American point of view, how- 
ever, the weightiest consideration is in the 
old claim still adhered to that the United 
States possesses interests and rights in 
Hawaii that cannot be allowed to lapse. 
What are these interests? Are they the 
preponderating commercial advantages that 
have accrued to our Pacific coast under the 
beneficent operation of a treaty that was in- 
tentionally favorable to Hawaii? Are they 
found in the phenomenal industrial develop- 
ment wrought by American capital and 
American enterprise in what might other- 
wise have remained barren pasture land? 
Are they evident in the social fabric of new 
Hawaii with its American homes and schools 
and dominant sentiment? 

These certainly are interests worthy of a 
genuinely American solution of the govern- 
mental problems of that feeble nation. 
They are interests, however, that are bound 
to suffer unless that solution lends perma- 
nent stability to its institutions and admin- 
istration. Whatever works harm to the 
industrial and political interests of the resi- 
dent American community in Hawaii will 
work even greater harm to the larger com- 
mercial and strategic interests of this great 
nation. The enhancement of the peculiar 
interests of the United States in Hawaii 
depends on a policy favorable to the con- 


tinued abode in that land of American capi-> 


tal and enterprise and people and sentiment. 
With prophetic insight Secretary Marcy, in 
1855, declared that ‘‘ the policy of the United 
States is not to accelerate or urge on any 
important change in the government of that 
country, but if it should become so far 
enfeebled that it cannot be continued, and 
the sovereignty of the islands must be 
transferred to anvther power, then a state 


of things will exist in which it will be - 


proper for the United States to have a regard 
to the future condition of that country.’’ 
That is the position today. American state 
policy has uniformly insisted on priority of 
interest in Hawaii, and just as uniformly 
counted on an American solution of the 
problem when independent national exist- 
ence for Hawaii should collapse. 
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The Home. 
A WOMAN'S WISH. 


Would I were lying in a field of clover, 
Of clover cool and soft, and soft and sweet, 
With dusky clouds in deep skies hanging over, 
And scented silence at my head and feet. 


Just for one hour to slip the leash of worry, 
In eager haste, from thought’s impatient neck, 
And watch it coursing in its heedless hurry, 
Disdaining wisdom’s eall or duty’s beck: 


Ah! it were sweet, where clover clumps are meeting 
And daisies hiding, so to hide and rest; 

No sound except my own heart’s sturdy beating, 
Rocking itself to sleep within my breast. 


Just to lie there, filled with the deeper breathing 
That comes of listening to a wild bird’s song! 
Our souls require at times this full unsheathing— 
All swords will rust if scabbard-kept too long. 


And Lam tired—so tired of rigid duty, 

So tired of all my tired hands find to do! 
I yearn, I faint, for some of life’s free beauty, 

Its loose beats with no straight string running 

through! 

Ay, laugh, if Jaugh you will, at my crude speech, 

But women sometimes die of such a greed, 
Die for the small joys held beyond their reach, 

And the assurance they have all they need! 

—Mary Ashley Townsend, in the Home. 
—_—_—=— 

A party of seven persons in Hartford, Ct., 
who have lived together as boarders and 
therefore know each other’s tastes and hab- 
its, have decided to try housekeeping on the 
co-operative plan. A house has been leased 
for three years and some rooms will be fur- 
nished in accordance with individual taste 
from a private purse and others from the 
common fund. One person acts as house- 
keeper, having absolute control of hiring 
help, furnishing the table and running the 
house in general. Certain minor duties are 
shared equally, latitude being allowed for 
personal preferences. No special gain in 
economy is anticipated but simply an in- 
crease of home comfort and enjoyment. 
This new attempt at co-operative housekeep- 
ing will be watched with more interest since 
the failure of similar schemes in Evanston, 
Ill., and elsewhere within a few years. The 
principle seems to be sound enough. The 
difficulty, as Captain Cuttle observed, ‘‘lies 
in the application.” 











The interpretation of religion in an ex- 
ceedingly practical way is being carried out 
this summer by Rev. Louis A. Banks of 
Boston. Each Sunday evening, between a 
preliminary devotional service and a brief 
closing sermon, a familiar talk on health 
matters is given by some eminent doctor, 
with particular reference to ailments of the 
season. A woman physician in this same 
series recently told mothers how to manage 
with babies and little children during hot 
weather. The pertinence of such instruc- 
tions is clear to whoever reads the mortality 
rates of children under five years in our 
large cities, and the use of Sunday evenings 
for this purpose, in the poorer districts, is 
amply justified in the minds of those who 
know the conditions of tenement house life. 
In Chicago there is a summer sanitarium in 
Lincoln Park for sick babies, hundreds of 
whom are brought there every week. Com- 
petent doctors and nurses, all women, are 
in attendance, and the ignorant mothers 
who watch the methods employed gather 
many useful ideas from the object lesson 
thereby presented. Thus in various ways 
women are contributing toward the solu- 


tion of social questions by these experiments 
in applied Christianity. 


In European hotels and restaurants the 
servants usually do not receive wages from 
the proprietors and landlords, but collect 
them from the guests. To a considerable 
extent also in private families guests are 
expected to pay the servants of their hosts, 
and these servants are not seldom im- 
portunate in pressing their claims. The 
New York Tribune says that in an English 
country house the butler expects twenty- 
five dollars from each visitor who spends 
some time there by invitation, the man- 
servant fifty dollars, and the chambermaid 
two and a half. On the Continent, if one 
only accepts an invitation to dinner at a 
private huuse, he is expected to fee the 
servants. In many of the first-class hotels 
in this country, if the guests do not pay the 
waiters they are made to feel that they 
have been cheated. Pullman and Wagner 
car companies leave their porters to col- 
lect the greater part of their wages from 
travelers who use the cars. The practice is 
bad for the servant, for it makes of him 
more of a menial and less of a man. It is 
bad for the traveler, for the service he needs 
is not offered at any fixed price. But it will 
be worse if this custom extends to private 
families entertaining friends. It could not 
promote friendship to feel that one’s host 
was underpaying his servants with the under- 
standing that they would get out of the 
guests enough to make up the deficiency. 
We hope that this custom will not prevail 
here. It would be at too great cost of 
American manhood and womanhood. 


en 


MRS. SOMEBODY'S “ REGULAR BIRTH- 
DAY.” 


BY EDITH E. METCALF, BIBLE INSTITUTE, CHICAGO. 





We love that woman in the basement of 
number forty-two, a poor, wretched child of 
darkness, only lately won back to the light 
and trying to rebuild her character on the 
old ruins. And she loves those who first 
put the sword of the Spirit into her hand 
and stand by to cheer at every valiant 
stroke. Her youngest boy, a loyal ‘‘ king- 
dom of heavenite,’’ won over before his 
mother, dropped the pathetic remark one 
night that his ma had never had a “ regular 
birthday.” 

‘*T say it’s a shame the steam of them old 
washtubs has to come out of the window 
birthdays just like other days!”’ 

The unconscious hint fell on good ground. 
The next afternoon a few friends invited 
themselves to a ‘‘happen round” in that 
poor home. While Mrs. Somebody was in 
the kitchen making a cup of tea for her vis- 
itors, they in the front room were singing to 
her through the open door the beautiful 
hymns of our mothers’ meetings. Among 
the birthday gifts was a photograph of our 
Mrs. Capron, who leads these mothers’ 
meetings and has been the lodestar of this 
newly struggling Christian life. 

‘*Q, the mothers’ meetin’ is blessed 
enough, but to have mother herself right 
here all the time is too wonderful! If you’d 
brought me a fifty dollar bill I wouldn’t 
have been half so tickled over it.” 

It was a day of sweet miracles. Her 
youngest boy’s gift happened to be a frame 
that just fitted the photograph. The next 








oldest had lavished his every cent on 4 
small black crucifix on which hung a gilded 
image of our Saviour. 

‘‘ Jimmy says it’s only for Catholics, but 
I knew ma would love to look at Jesus ang 
it would help her at her work.”’ 

The other child brought a book. ‘TI told 
the man at the Christian bookstore that | 
wanted a book for my ma’s birthday and 
gave me this.” : 

The man evidently had intuitions ‘about 
‘“‘regular birthdays,’ for he had chosen aq 
book of Hesba Stretton’s containing food 
for many a day for this mother’s hungry 
soul. It isa comfort to give this friend of 
ours something to read. Talmage’s ser. 
mons are her delight, as they come weekly 
in the Gospel News which loving hands haye 
scattered in her neighborhood, and so a 
large volume of his sermons was bestowed 
upon her. The friends of people who lack 
most things learn to notice what their hearts 
crave. . 

She reads a little, she thinks it over while 
she works and it fills her heart. Her house- 
hold gets it word for word, with curious com- 
ments of her own. It overflows even to her 
neighbor’s doorstep. It becomes a vital 
part of her and so her character grows sur- 
prisingly. One can almost see it grow, as 
we say of some plants in warm, moist 
weather. When she tells us, with glowing 
face and earnest gesticulation, something 
she has just read, every inch of her talks, 
and it rebounds as a reproof upon our too 
often surfeited minds. She is not the poor 
est of the poor. She is hard worked and 
lonely, feeling out for nourishment for her 
long starved heart. 

‘*How much [I have I dida’t uster have 
since you folks loved me!’’ 

When she came into the front room to find 
a tablecloth her face was all abloom, like 
the great red rose they had stuck in her 
belt, and tearful, too—dew was falling on the 
rose. They were singing, 

God bless you, 
And when our partin ‘8 here are over, 
Take us to the joys ahove. 

“The joys above! I’m in ’em now! It 
can’t be I’m just to home! No joys like 
these ever got into this house before!” 

When tea was ready she called, ‘‘ Come!” 
Then, meaning no irreverence, ‘‘ Come, you 
Sounts of every blessing !”’ 

‘¢ Jimmy, run out quick to the butcher's 
and get’’—we didn’t hear what she whis 
pered. ‘‘Now don’t stop to tell the buteb- 
er’s wife all abuut ma’s birthday.” 

‘* But, ma,’ in a defrauded tone, ‘‘I can 
tell her all about it tomorrow, can’t I?” he 
shouted, as he disappeared. 

It was a lesson to see ‘‘ma”’ brighten up 
under the touch of love that had surprised 
her with gift and song. ‘ Use Pearline”’ to 
brighten up the pans; use love to brighten 
up the faces. What an abundant harvest 
from so few sma}l seeds of kindness! She 
laughed, she joked, was even witty, and 
made pretty little speeches about the gifts 
in a way which any society :-woman might 
envy. Inspired by this unusual occasion 
something shone from her which must have 
been a better self of long ago. 

After all, how do most of us make prog- 
ress in character? Is it not, more than we 
realize, from a series of impulses from with 
out? Down we go into some valley of dit 
couragement, but an inspiring word from 
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an old friend, or a journey where we meet a 
new ove, or, maybe, an uplifting thought 
from a book, song or picture, or a sight of 
God’s handiwork, sets us on again upward 
toward the hills. We go on our way and 
the angels of God meet us. Down again, 
up again, a world of sweet surprises is al- 
ways ready for us to give the needed push 
to our lagging souls. 

Suppose, now, we lived just outside the 
reach of such ever-recurring, impelling 
forces. Give a thought to those who do. 
Must it not be beautiful to bring a little 
more of this world’s joy within the reach of 
those whose portion is so scant and to strive 
to make their souls more pure and fit for 
that other world, where joy is not denied? 
A dollar or two will make a poor woman 
happy a whole day at the World’s Fair— 
your dollar or two. Howshe needs it! And, 
beyond this, a friendly, loving teaching of 
the Christ-life lessons may prepare that 
same woman’s heart for the ‘* White City”’ 
eternal, where there may not enter in ‘‘ any- 
thing that defileth.”’ 

But what of Mrs. Somebody? I moralize 
These women always set me 
thinking. The next day she went back to 
her tubs. Zhe mean husband scolded just 
the same, but the memory of a yesterday 
lent a rhythmic sound to the rubbing on 
her washboard—‘the only instrument I 
plays on,’’ she says. 


—_— 


“TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING.” 


BY HELEN B. SEYMOUR. 


too much. 








A woodcut in a recent illustrated paper 
represented a lady and gentleman driving 
through a shady city street in an open car- 
riage, while the birds fluttered above pick- 
ing rice from their head gear. The boys 
and street throngs saw the comedy side and 
smiled broadly. The picture is an almost 
painful parody on the American habit of 
excess. The old-time custom of throwing a 
little rice or a few old shoes after a wedding 
party was harmless, but the modern prac- 
tice of showering rice and heaping up hints 
of a new departure into the matrimonial es- 
tate is carried so far that it should be called 
to halt. A bride who thought she had picked 
off all the white grains about her found, a 
fortnight later, on opening her umbrella on 
the steps of a piazza-thronged hotel, that 
her loving friends had put a half-pound of 
rice in it before returning it toits case. No 
lady could fail to be hurt to be thus adver- 
tised to a strange public. Another wedding 
party as they left the house raised their um- 
brellas to protect themselves from the pelt- 
ing of rice, which not only rained down 
upon them from the windows above but 
beat on them from left and right and rear. 
Old shoes, too, were thrown into as well as 
after their carriage, 

Again, at a wedding in a suburban town 
when the bride and groom came out to take 
the coach they found it decorated by their 
hilarious friends. Every wheel was bound 
with white ribbons and a huge bow was 
fastened to the carriage behind. Even the 
Whiplash fluttered white streamers and the 
sable driver grinned with a white cockade 
fastened to his stovepipe. It was nearly 
train time and quite too late to cal] another 
carriage, but the parties most interested de- 
clared they would “‘elope’’ rather than ac- 
cept such asituation again. Were the guests 


kind or polite or even funny to subject them 
to such embarrassment? 

A gentleman a short time ago, on a night 
train, saw a quiet looking man and woman 
come into the sleeper followed by a porter 
bearing a huge basket, which he deposited 
beside their number removing the cover as 
he left it. The basket was full of old shoes! 
Another couple received at a seashore hotel 
by express a white satin slipper tied with a 
white ribbon to a white board. Another 
trick practiced is to mark the baggage with 
chalk or to tack white ribbons or old slip- 
pers to the trunk. Some have had the an- 
noyance of finding, on leaving a train, that 
friends had tacked a white bow outside the 
car below the window where they sat. 

But enough of recounting what,are in- 
tended as funny jokes. There is a point 
where fun ends and folly begins, and it is 
high time to frown down a frivolity which 
is attaching itself to weddings in what calls 
itself good society. Is it not possible to 
wish ‘‘ good luck’’ in some more acceptable 
manner? 

THE OHILDREN’S BUILDING AT THE 
FAIR. 


BY VIRGINIA HUNTINGTON ROBIE. 


This white structure, with its dull blue 
decorations, lies south of the Woman’s 
Building and north of Horticultural Hall. 
On one side of the entrance is the following 
quotation in blue and gold: The hope of the 
nation is in the children, and on the other, 
Men are but children of a larger growth. 

Inside are the playrooms, full of wonder- 
ful toys, and the nursery, or creche, where 
white-capped maids look after the babies. 
The creche is a Buffalo idea and seems very 
popular at the fair. Here mothers may 
bring their babies and by paying twenty- 
five cents leave them for the day. The 
children are checked and labeled, while 
a short description is written of each. It 
is interesting to watch the tots playing 
about, quite unconscious of the big tags on 
their backs. Number 38, perhaps, is build- 
ing a block railroad; 18 and 27, a tiny boy 
and girl, are having a tea party; 21, a baby 
in long clothes, is crowing in his nurse’s 
arms; while 41 has gone fast asleep in the 
daintiest of white cribs. In the center of 
the room is an oblong inclosure, known as 
the ‘‘pound,’” where the youngest babies 
sit or creep on soft cushions and seem to 
have a royal time. 

In a cozy library, bright with flowers, are 
the books and magazines so dear to chil- 
dren’shearts. St. Nicholasand Wide Awake 
are scattered everywhere, and on the shelves 
are Little Lord Fauntleroy, Dear Daughter 
Dorothy and a host of other favorites. The 
walls are hung with autograph letters and 
photographs of the men and women who 
have done so much to enrich juvenile litera- 
ture. Mary Mapes Dodge and Mrs, Ewing 
look down from one side and Miss Alcott 
and ‘‘ Pansy ”’ from another. 

The corridors of the building are made at- 
tractive by pen and ink sketches of children 
and by Miss Humphrey’s charming colored 
prints of babies. Many of Birche’s original 
drawings for St. Nicholas are exhibited. 
Sarah Crewe and the monkey, four times as 
large as we usually see them, attract many 
little visitors, while the Brownies of Palmer 
Cox never fail to interest. 


Miss Emily Huntington, the founder of 
the kitchen garden, has daily classes, and no 
prettier sight could be witnessed than the 
twenty little girls who in white caps and 
aprons wash miniature dishes and set tiny 
tables. Miss Huntington gives an exceed- 
ingly interesting talk about the kitchen 
garden, its origin, development and present 
work, and later the children sing the bright 
songs written expressly for them. Alto- 
gether this is one of the most attractive fea- 
tures of the Children’s Building. 

In another large room the sloyd, or Swed- 
ish, system of wood carving is taught. Ad- 
joining the sloyd room is the lunch depart- 
ment, ful) of long, low tables where the 
children are served. Bread and milk and 
oatmeal seem to be the favorite dishes. 

On top of the building is the roof garden. 
Gay awnings and potted plants make it cool 
and attractive, while the boys and girls find 
endless enjoyment in the bewildering array 
of games and amusements. 
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SUOOESS. 
BY EMMA P. SEABURY. 


‘* Nothing succeeds lke a little success.”’ 

The friends who last year, with a nod anda 
smile, 

Passed by when I struggled a footing to win, 

Now stop, when prosperity hastens to bless, 

With plenty of cheer; when I’m needing them 
less 

They’ve leisure enough and can tarry a while, 

But if I had failed with the pain and the press, 

And the poverty added, how would it have 
been ? 





——— 


TWO-WIVES AND HIS ADVENTURES. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 





This is the true story of a person who 
had two wives. I think I may call him a 
person—lI’ll tell you what he did and then 
we shall see what you think about it, The 
very first thing that I heard about him 
sounded decidedly heroic. A sweet and 
dear old lady told me, with many slow-flow- 
ing tears, that he had saved Maxwell’s life. 
Now if you only knew Maxwell as I do you 
would be interested in this important per- 
sonage at once. And because he really had 
two wives afterwards we got to calling him 
Two-Wives, after the Indian fashion. You 
know they give their boys such names as 
Bear That Lies Down, Plenty Horses and 
Running Rattle. I see a good many boys 
on the streets that the last name would fit. 

Maxwell’s great danger came to him in 
the safest of all places—in his own nice 
little bed, close to his dear mamma’s room. 
Scarlet fever was the real ogre that had 
caught him unawares, and this cruel ogre 
shook him so hard that bis senses and his 
very life seemed almost gone. Now I 
hardly think that anybody but Mr. Hardy 
would have called in Two-Wives on this 
occasion. But Mr. Hardy is nothing if not 
original, so as he cast about in his mind for 
something that might rouse the boy, who 
seemed to be sinking into a deathly leth- 
argy, the notion of getting Two-Wives came 
into his head. 

Almost “in no time” the stranger en- 
tered boldly, and in truth his first appear- 
ance was a grand success. He actually sur- 
prised the almost unconscious little boy and 
made him open his heavy eyes, and pretty 
soon there was a slight change for the 
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at Two-Wives more and more and wondered 
more and more who he was. Finally the 
child fairly turned his head to watch him 
and stretched ext his littl, weak hand 
toward him. Well, Two-Wives had never 
been used to shaking hands, but he did the 
best he could—he held up his own head 
proudly and in a shrill, loud voice acknowl- 
edged the kind attention and replied, ‘‘ Cock- 
a doodle-doo-00-00!”’ 

Did you ever have a very small, very red, 
very self-important little game bantam 
rooster come to visit you when you were 
sick in bed? If you ever have you know 
pretty well how amusing it was to watch 
him, looking at you first with one eye and 
then with the other, and strutting about, 
crowing occasionally, then stopping to pick 
up, kernel by kernel, and swallow greedily, 
all your best pop corn that you had safely 
stowed away in the darkest corner of the 
kitchen cupboard. This is what Two-Wives 
did and he kept on doing it for severa} days. 
Even at night he was obliged to stay on 
guard as night watchman, crowing rather 
sulkily and sleepily a good many times 
toward morning. 

Maxwell wouldn't let his little red man— 
medicine man, his father called him—go 
out of his sight for a single minute, and so 
he was kept in a big bird cage for many 
hours out of the twenty-four—a great indig- 
nity put upon the noble freedom of a proud, 
savage bird of princely race. But he bore 
it rather tamely, having unlimited corn and 
many other good things to eat, for as soon 
as Max grew stronger he insisted upon shar- 
ing whatever was brought to him with Two- 
Wives. And so this lordly but idle fellow 
had the novel experience of tasting beef tea, 
blancmange, wine jelly and dainty cakes; 
and even committing a kind of cannibalism 
by pecking laboriously at various chicken 
bones. 

But, O, what a happy day it was when 
Max and Two-Wives went downstairs for 
the first time! Max was carried out on the 
piazza, wrapped in blankets and snugly 
bolstered up in his father’s favorite big 
chair, while Two-Wives marched about, 
pecking at the grass rather superciliously, 
for it was early spring and the lawn had 
grown green while Max was in bed. He 
didn’t seem to care so very much for this 
plain diet, and then he felt obliged to stop 
very often and tell all the neighbors as 
loudly as possible that owing to his exer- 
tions Max was now getting well! 

About this time the two charming little 
wives appeared upon the scene. Two-Wives 
was exceedingly happy, but he felt that he 
had deserved happiness. He found that he 
had a thousand things to say to these two 
modest, inexperienced little ladies. They 
had nice manners and always listened to 
him most politely, but I’m not at all sure 
that they took him at his own valuation. 
It is my impression that they were endowed 
with some quiet, sensible ideas of their own 
which they immediately put in practice 
without making any noise about it. While 
he was stepping very high and marching 
around with a tremendous show of courage 
and knowledge of the world, haranguing at 
once his two companions and the universe 
at large, these discreet little women would 
take occasion to slip off, one at a time, to 
engage in their own serious occupations. 


and Two-Wives, as opinionated as ever but 
quite incapable of amusing himself, again 
devoted most of his time to Max wel. 

It was quite convenient for this pompous 
little person that Maxwell’s wiw. ow opened 
upon the piazza roof. There was a rose 
trellis, every bit as good as a iadder for 
light weighted gentry, leading up at one 
end, and so, with little use of his wings, 
Two-Wives commonly walked in before 
Max was out of bed. There had been some 
discussion in the family in regard to Two- 
Wives—the freedom of the dining-room, 
which seemed to Max a simple matter, was 
contested at every point. At last, after 
various squabbles and squalls on the stairs 
and in the dining-room, it was put down in 
the family code that Two-Wives mustn't 
come downstairs. So when Max was dressed 
he used to give Two-Wivesa hug and hastily 
throw him out of the window. This was 
done affectionately but sometimes with un- 
necessary abruptness, so that poor Two- 
Wives occasionally came sprawling to the 
ground in a way very mortifying to his 
pride. 

After breakfast when Max went out to 
play Two-Wives was always waiting for him 
and in excellent spirits. He was trundled 
about in an express wagon, he was dressed 
ina kind of uniform of blue flannel trimmed 
with gold braid, and made to carry a small 
flag by sticking the staff under his right 
wing. He learned to crow vociferously at 
the proper pauses when Max stopped beat- 
ing his drum for the purpose and he even 
condescended to submit to the patting and 
pulling of baby sister’s fat little hands until 
she pulled out two of his very best tail 
feathers. It would take too long to tell all 
his accomplishments and so I must “skip” 
freely to get to the last one. 

Max has invariably some new amusement 
on hand and just now it is riding a bicycle. 
Fancy him, as I saw him today, a manly lit- 
tle fellow, with sturdy legs in their first 
knee breeches and long golden curls yet un- 
shorn, mounted somewhat anxiously though 
with firm resolve upon a small ‘‘ safety,”’ bal- 
ancing in his lap an absurdly erect little 
bantam rooster, whose air of defiance seems 
to say that pedestrians had better look out 
for themselves when he rides his bicycle. 
But that’s not all. Closely following in the 
rear, proud and happy, too, in spite of the 
precarious supply of crickets and grasshop- 
pers, were two of the cunningest little red 
hen mothers in the whole world, each sur- 
rounded by a thrifty brood of eight well 
feathered, independent little bantams in 
miniature. 

This is the present joyful estate of the 
gay and gallant Two-Wives, and who knows 
what wonders he will yet achieve? 





It requires far more of the constraining love 
of Christ to love our cousins and neighbors as 
members of the heavenly family than to feel 
the heart warm to our suffering brethren in 
Tuscany or Madeira. To love the whole church 
is one thing; to love—that is, to delight in the 
graces and veil the defects—of the person who 
misunderstood me and opposed my plans yes- 
terday, whose peculiar infirmities grate on my 
most sensitive feelings, or whose natural faults 
are precisely those from which my natural 
character most revolts, is quite another.— 
Selected. 


QUINCY ADAMS WAS ROOKED. 


(Now on exhibition at the World’s Fair.) 


BY JULIA ANNA WOLCOTT. 





To and fro, to and fro, 
This queer little cradle used to go, 
A bundred and twenty-five years ago. 


Then, as now, ’twas devoid of grace; 
No dainty frills of silk and lace 
Scftened the light on the baby’s face. 


But the baby slept and ate and grew, 
And laughed and cried, and prattled and crew, 
Just as babies nowadays do; 


While the cradle was gently, lovingly swung 
To hymns by the fair youug mother sung, 
And the patriot father o’er it hung 


With a prayer on his lips for his infant son. 
They were gcdly folk; all was prayerfully done 
In those reverent days of Washington. 


In England King George sat on his throne 
And fancied these colonies all his own. 
Ah! could he have better the colonists known! 


He taxed and oppressed them, and every hour 
Made them feel the weight of a tyrant’s power, 
And sent over servants to make them cower, 


All day the soldiers of the crown, 
The British redcoats, up and down, 
Tramped through the streets of Boston town, 


And the babe that in this cradle lay 
Was startled from sleep at break of day 
When their fifes and drums began to play. 


But at eve be was held at the window to see 

The men who were called ‘‘ Sons of Liberty,” 

While they sang of a time when the land 
should be free. 


And the cradle hardly had been outgrown 

When the boy, his mother’s hand clasping his 
own, 

Harked to the cannon’s thunder and groan 


From Bunker Hill, and, with flashing eye, 

Saw the smoke clouds gather and mount on 
high, 

And flaming Charlestown light the sky. 


But the glad day came when the country was 
free, 

And he thanked his God upon bended knee, 

And he cheered for the Union and hbeity. 


Then the bells rang out and the arms of the 
crown 

Were torn from the walls of the State House 
down, 

And burned in the street in Boston town. 


The boy to a noble manhood grew, 

And toiled for his country’ his whole life 
through, 

With honor unswerving, courageous and true, 


Till, his strength and his years in her service 
spent, 

Awearied, the ‘old man eloquent” 

Sank at his post, sighing, ‘I am content.” 


But the little cradle stands today 
Where thronging people may touch it and say, 
‘* Here unce that high-souled statesman lay.” 


NO TOBAOCO ALLOWED HERE. 

This is the rule adopted by Lieutenant 
Peary for the house which is to be the win- 
ter station of his Arctic expedition. No 
doubt the rule is as desirable for the health 
of the party as for the neatness of Mrs. 
Peary’s cozy residence in upper Greenland. 
The captain of the Falcon told this curious 
yarn, according to a newspaper reporter, 
showing one way in which anti-tobacco rules 
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are enforced at sea, A distinguished pas- 
senger on an ocean steamer took the liberty 
to eject not only the tobacco juice but the 
“quid” itself on the immaculately clean 
quarter-deck. “All hands on deck with 
marlin spikes, shovels and brooms,” shouted 
the chief officer! The order was immedi- 
ately obeyed by all the men of the watch, 
and the ungentlemanly gentleman given a 
rebuke for his lack of good manners. 

The conductor of an electric car on an 
Essex County line taught the same lesson 
in a similar way not long ago. A tobacco- 
chewing passenger declining to take any hint 
as to the use he was making of the floor of the 
ear near him, the conductor brought in a 
pail of sand when a siding was reached and 
gravely spread its contents around his feet. 
The passenger took that hint and left the 
ear! Of course no true gentleman will tres- 
pass on the rights of others by using the 
filthy weed in public places—least of all in 
the presence of ladies. 


THE PRINOESS MAY. 

To be a princess does not insure being 
rich. The Princess May of England, who 
has just married the eldest son of the Prince 
of Wales, has passed her days much like a 
farmer’s daughter of the better class. The 
family lives in the simplest style, and un- 
like most girls of her rank Princess May 
has seen little of society and has had almost 
no opportunities for travel. But her home 
life is charming, especially in the inter- 
est she shows in charitable work. Her 
good mother established a home for the 
children of prisoners, which the daughter 
visits every week, often carrying pretty toys 
and gifts made with her own hands. Last 
Christmas she spent weeks in advance pre- 
paring tasteful trifles to decorate the rooms 
of the girls belonging to an industrial school 
in the neighborhood. Like most English 
girls, she is fond of cultivating flowers, and 
her present to her future royal grandmother, 
on the announcement of ber engagement to 
Duke Clarence, was a box of pink heather, 
a favorite flower with Queen Victoria. To 
the Princess of Wales, on the same occa- 
sion, she sent a box heaped full of lovely 
white roses from her own garden. These 
simple ways of living and the thoughtful- 
ness for others shown by the princess 
might well be imitated by American girls, 
who are prone to think large outlays of 
money are necessary in making gifts to 
one’s friends, 





TWO ROMANTIO SCHOOLHOUSES, 


Two monuments ‘to commemorate the 
goodness of the people of the United States ”’ 
are among the surprising objects seen by 
travelers in two curious little villages in the 
southern part of Japan. The story of their 
being placed there is most romantic. Sev- 
eral years ago the American bark Cashmere 
was wrecked in a cyclone off the Japanese 
coast. Some of the crew escaped in a boat 
to one of these villages, and three other 
sailors, with the captain’s little son, drifted 
on a raft to the other village. They were 
nearly dead from exposure, but the natives 
attended to their,wants with great kindness. 
On returning to San Francisco the Amer- 
icans begged that something might be done 
for their benefactors. Accordingly a me- 
morial was prepared with numerous signa- 





tures and presented to Congress by Senator 
Jones of Nevada, and our Government voted 
to send $5,000 to the two villages, Anjio 
and Askai, together with gold medals to the 
principal rescuers. At the suggestion of 
the United States minister the money was 
used to endow two schools in these places, 
and photographs of the buildings have re- 
cently been sent to the man in San Fran- 
cisco who started the movement. The native 
photographer had to travel seventy-five miles 
to take the pictures. Close by each school- 
house stand the monuments bearing the 
above inscription, and they are a beautiful 
witness both to the unselfishness of human- 
ity and the good will existing between na- 
tions. 





REMEDIES FOR OOMMON AOOIDENTS. 


A great drawback to a city mother’s enjoy- 
ment of life in the country during the summer 
is the proclivity which all children seem to 
have of injuring themselves in their out-of- 
door sports. It is a wise precaution to famil- 
iarize one’s self with remedies for these child- 
ish mishaps and also to teach the boys and 
girls how to apply them. Some excellent sug- 
gestions along this line are given in Harper’s 
Bazar: 


When a country boy is Stung by a hornet 
or wasp, and there is no greater delight to 
his half-savage nature than to try to enrage 
these insects, he hurries to pick the leaves 
of the plantain, a common dooryard weed. 
He crumples them up in his hands till the 
juices start and then lays them on the 
smarting spots. The same weed is made 
useful when the bites are the work of the 
nimble mosquito, so show the boy and 
girl the plantain, and they will be proud to 
doctor themselves. Some children are more 
severely poisoned by insects’ stings than 
others, and in that case the stings of bees, 
wasps and hornets should be removed if 
possible. A magnifying glass will enable 
one to remove them with a fine needle, or a 
small key, whose stem is hollow, pressed 
over the spot will drive the sting out where 
it can be readily seen and removed. Cover 
the wound then with powdered bluing 
moistened with water or with a poultice of 
cracker or bread and milk. When the poi- 
son of mosquitoes is great there is nothing 
better to bathe the spots with than a weak 
solution of ammonia. Salt and water or 
cooking soda is not strong enough. When 
these swellings do not yield to this remedy 
there is danger of erysipelas, and then sugar 
of lead should be used. This is a violent 
poison, and should be kept in a plainly 
labeled bottle, set apart from common med- 
icines and applied by the mother’s hand 
alone. 

Show the children as quickly as may be 
the difference between the three-leaved poi- 
son ivy and the five-leaved Virginia creeper 
or woodbine. The virulence of the former 
plant is largely spent by midsummer, but it 
is always a good ge to keep away from. 
If.a child gets hold of it unexpectedly, tell 
him he is to run home quickly and wash his 
hands in salt and water, and by no means to 
touch his face. If the flesh begins to swell, 
salt or soda and water may relieve it, but 
sugar of lead surely will, When applying 
this latter to the face keep the eyes closed 
till the solution had dried into theskin. The 
blotches caused by poison ivy look like raised 
burns, and are often bordered with little tiny 
water blisters, which, if neglected, will run 
into large blisters and be exceedingly pain- 
ful. When the poisoning is severe the hands 
and parts affected will often swell at inter- 
vals for many months without any apparent 
cause. This swelling will gradually lessen, 
and at length disappear, without any special 
medication beyond the bathing of the spots 
with the mentioned remedies. 

When a country boy cuts his hands or 
feet he hunts around for the little brown 
fungi which he calls puff-balls and squeezes 
the fine dust of one right into the cut, where 








it helps form a clot and so stops the flow of 
the blood. When the cuts are deep, it is 
best to wash them out carefully with warm 
water, to remove any foreign matter, and 
then, pinching the lips of the wound to- 
gether closely, put on strips of adhesive 
plaster, leaving little spaces for the pus to 
run out, which comes naturally in the heal- 
ing of such a sore. Sometimes the blood 
flows so rapidly that you cannot do this; if 
so, tie a bandage tightly above the wound 
before you attend to the wound itself. ‘Ten 
cents’ worth of water-proof adhesive plaster 
and calmness will rob such occurrences of 
their terror. 

For sprains and bruises there is nothing 
better than hot water for bathing the places. 
This should be followed with bandages wet 
in tincture of arnica or witch hazel, and if 
you have forgotten to put vials of these in 
your trunks the farmer’s wife or the village 
druggist will give you wormwood. Steep 
this in vinegar and apply hot, remembering 
that the poultice is liable to stain, and using 
old cloths for the bandaging. Bare feet are 
apt to get stone bruises which are painful, 
although the average boy will prefer them 
to shoves and stockings. Soaking the sore 
feet in hot water before going to bed and 
bathing the bruises with tincture of arnica 
are the best aids to time itself for this ail- 
ment, 

There is a world of wisdom in this pithy 
saying by Principal Fairbairn: ‘“‘ Boys wee 
given to educate homes as much as homes 
were given to educate boys.” 
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good judgment when buy- 
ing baking powder ? Good 
judgment is shown here 
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contains no alum or am- 
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More powerful than other .« 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 
P with the old flag, the 
United States flag, ‘‘the 
flag of our Union forever!”’ 
Independence Day is just 
over, and it was pleasant to 
see everywhere the star- 
spangled banner waving— 
on ship and shore, over 
public buildings and private 
houses and in the hands of 

children. I have just read 

& in the papers of the cele- 

bration at the Columbian Fair, where 20,000 
foreign exhibitors carried American flags, 
and an aged lady from Martha’s Vineyard 
hoisted the most remarkable banner in the 
country—the one which John Paul Jones 
had on the Bon Homme Richard. Do not 
fail to look up this matter, and learn who 
Admiral Jones was, when and where he 
fought, and why his ship had that name. 

I heard a student’s Commencement piece 
the other day entitled Boys and Books; I 
should think a good essay might be written 
upon Boys and Noise! The boy’s love of 
noise is at its maximum on the night of the 
third of July. One little fellow wished it 
would be only a minute till morning—and 
others did not by any means wait till morn- 
ing to begin their part in the national noise. 
Another boy “‘made up his sleep” before- 
hand, going to bed very early for two or three 
nights! I walked down street this morning 
with a staid and scholarly boy, who thought 
there was no patriotism in making so much 
noise. But I am not so sure of that. When 
the country was in great danger in 1861 the 
boys who had got up nights to ring bells and 
fire crackers all their lives were the ones to 
march into battle for the defense of the flag. 

I was much complimented by one boy 
who called on the afternoon of the Fourth 
to have me help him fire off his fifteenth 
package of crackers! We had a good time 
of it at Squirrel Rock Pond, throwing some 
of them into the water, where they exploded 
with a dull thug, almost exactly like the 
musical note of the frog in the same local- 
ity! While we were there some other chil- 
dren hauled across the field on little wagons 
three boats, which they sailed a long while 
on the pond. I supposed they would be 
named for the Columbian caravels, but no, 
they were the Umbria, the Sea-Foam and 
the Racer. Walking up a street near by 
in the evening I recognized a Corner boy 
setting off fireworks in front of a lady’s 
house, the portico of which was crowded 
with the children of the neighborhood. One 
dear little fellow amused us all by calling 
off the successive colors of the Roman can- 
dies: ‘‘ Orange, yellow, orange, yellow, yel- 
low, orange—black smoke !”’ 

Ho! FoR THE NortH PoLE! Have you 
read about the Falcon, which carries Lieu- 
tenant Peary, the Arctic explorer, to Green- 
land? I have just been down to Constitu- 
tion Wharf to see her and the interesting 
outfit of this expedition. She is a strong, 
stout bark, built for service among the 
ice as a seal hunter. She carries the two 


U 


whaleboats of the last expeditions—‘‘ Mary 
Peary” and “‘ Faith’’—and a steam launch. 
The lieutenant’s wife bravely accompanies 
him on the perilous voyage, as she did 
before. There are thirteen in the party, 
besides the captain and crew, and three sets 
of interesting animals. 


the name and publishers of a boo 
you mentioned last year? 


published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons; price, 
$2.50; sketches of leaves on opposite pages. 
Humphrey’s Amherst Trees; published by 
Amherst (Mass.) Record; brief, simple de- 
scriptions of common trees; paper, 25 cents, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


books treating of fungi, but do not find any- 
thing simple enough for beginners. 


who has a long “list for naturalists’; 
he had Palmer’s Mushrooms of America, 
with plates, $2.00, and mentioned favorably 
Cook’s Fungi, published by Appleton’s, 
$1.50. Further than this I know nothing. 


First are the Eskimo dogs—fine-looking, 
shaggy fellows, who will feel more at 
home on the sledge-team in Greenland than 
at a hot wharf in Boston. Then we saw 
eight little burros, or New Mexico donkeys, 
who are taken as an experiment to be used 
for packing the supplies from the ship to 
the winter quarters. They are hardy crea- 
tures, able to thrive on a rough diet and if 
at any time their room is better than their 
company the wolf-dogs would easily and 
gladly dispose of them. Prettiest of all 
were the carrier pigeons, perhaps two dozen 
of them. Each one had a small metallic 
band around one of its feet on which was 
inscribed its number. Some of these are to 
be taken by the sledge party in its overland 
journey so as to send back tidings to the 
headquarters in McCormick Bay. I must 
not forget the ‘‘ crow’s nest,’’ a cask away 
up on the main topgallant mast, where a 
sailor is kept on the lookout for ice. 

The Falcon sails at once for St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, and thence to Bowdoin Bay 
in Greenland. She then returns, but is to go 
for the party in 1895. They, in the mean- 
time, will go on to the place where Peary 
wintered before and put up the strong, 
warm houses, the frames of which are on 
board. There they will live in the dark- 
ness and cold of next winter, making sledge 
tours the following summer, exploring the 
archipelago north of the mainland, and per- 
haps reaching the north pole itself! 


VACATION RECREATION, 


Now that schools are out the children 
are resting, or playing, or having a nice 
time at work—which is a rest from school. 
I know one boy who has gone on a bicycle 
ride to Mount Monadnock; others are plan- 
ning to go to the sea or the hills. Some 
stay at home and have a good time there. 
Walking up a side street the other day I 
saw a juvenile summer post office on a lawn, 
in the same place as last year. But instead 
of a tent was the wooden box with its 
pigeonholes under a tree—I suppose this 
was the economy of the new administratien! 
I was glad to notice, however, that the same 
P. M. was reappointed, which speaks well 
for the civil service reform, as I think he 
is a Republican. On the tree were posted 
notices of Lost, Found, etc. I climbed up 
in the tree and sat in the shade while the 
P. M. nade out my receipt for the quarter’s 


IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malled free upon request. 
DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 








Gives QUIET NIGHTS 
and HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing child. It is 
The Best Food ‘.3" 


tions of Child life. Dyspeptics, Inva- 
lids and Old People find it priceless. 
In cans, 85c. and upwards. Interested 
Mothers send for pamphlet to manfrs. 
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Indispensable in 
Every good Kitchen. 


As every good housewife knows, 
the difference between appetiz- 
ing, delicious cooking and the 
opposite kind is largely in dell- 
cate sauces and palatable gra- 
vies. Now these require a 
strong, delicately flavored stock, 
and the best stock is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 





box rent. 
VACATION BOOKS. 


Fay River, Mass. 


Dear Sir: Will you be good enough to print 
on trees 
A. W. 


Newhall’s Trees of Northeastern America; 


WESTBORO, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: We are anxious to obtain 


A. H. 
I inquired of B. Whidden, 18 Arch Street, 


Mr. MARTIN. 


PLOEENTEN 





Women will find it a 
blessing in climacteric 
periods, and as effica- 
cious as a physician. 





REFRESHING PERFUME. L 


Anti-Mus Keto 


Drives Away Mosquitos, 
CURES THEIR BITES. 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FOR JULY 30. Acts 19: 1-12. 
PAUL AT EPHESUS. 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


The book of the Acts leaps over periods of 
time full of interest of which we can gain 
only the most meager details. Since the last 
Jesson Paul has left Corinth, visited Jerusa- 
jem and Antioch and is now in the midst of 
his third missionary journey. The greater 
part of the four years it covered were spent 
in Ephesus. What the Holy Spirit teaches 
about that ministry for our guidance we shall 
best learn by considering: 3 

1. The way prepared. Paul had wanted to 
preach the gospel in that region some years 
before, but the Holy Spirit had forbidden him 
to do so [Acts 16: 6]. By surrendering his 
own plans to the divine guidance they were 
best carried out, though they seemed to be de- 
feated. He went to Europe and planted the 
gospel in centers from which, carried on the 
wings of a new civilization, it swiftly spread 
through the world. Then he was permitted 
to go to the land he had first chosen and found 
that the way had been opened for him to spend 
there the longest pastorate of his whole life. 
Even when he was in Corinth he was uncon- 
sciously working for Ephesus, for there he 
taught Aquila and his wife the truth which 
they carried to the latter city. So, often, we 
best do what we have planned when we turn 
from our own plans at the divine command. 
Paul’s experience of hindrances and sicknesses 
and bonds was the hard learned experience of 
many a Christian, ‘‘The things which hap- 
pened unto me have fallen out rather unto 
the progress of the gospel.” 

On his way from Corinth to Jerusalem Paul 
stopped at Ephesus and preached with such a 
favorable hearing that the Jews urged him to 
stay longer. This he could not then do, but 
promised to return if possible [Acts 18: 20, 21]. 
Apollos came after him, a man of profound 
knowledge of the Scriptures and of so great 
influence that many in Corinth after he had 
preached there preferred him before Paul 
[1 Cor. 1: 11, 12]. He taught the Ephesian 
Jews what he had learned about Jesus as 
the Messiah and a few of them ‘aecepted his 
doctrine. But he apparently did not know 
about the resurrection.of Jesus, nor about 
the new kingdom He had planted. Of these 
things Priscilla and her husband taught him, 
and, with the others who had become disci- 
ples, gave him letters of recommendation to 
the brethren at Corinth. So the way was 
opened for Paul’s ministry at Ephesus. 

2. The baptism of John and of Jesus [vs. 1-7]. 
Apollos did not teach the whole truth at Eph- 
esus. Indeed, he left out, through ignorance, 
the most precious message of the gospel, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Yet those whv had re- 
ceived his words were recognized by Paul as 
disciples. Discipleship is determined by the 
attitude of men toward Christ rather than by 
what they have learned about Him. These 
converts had heard John’s summons to re- 
pentance and to righteous living reiterated by 
Apollos, and also the ethical teaching of Jesus 
as Apollos had learned it; and they had been 
baptized in token that they renounced their 

sins and sought to follow Jesus, therefore they 
were His disciples. When Paul came and 
asked if their reception of the truth was ac- 
companied by the gift of the Holy Spirit, they 
declared, not their ignorance of the Holy 
Spirit concerning whom all Jews knew, but 
that they had never heard that the gift of the 
Holy Spirit was bestowed in consequence of 
receiving the teachings of Jesus. 

But Paul told them that baptism meant more 
than confession of sin and repentance. It 
meant entering into anew life of loving obedi- 
ence to Jesus, through whom their sins were 





remitted, and it meant that Jesus entered into 
their lives through the Holy Spirit. When 
they knew this they wanted to be baptized 
over again, and it was done; and the act was 
accompanied by such signs of the Holy Spirit’s 
presence as at Pentecost, at Samaria and at 
the house of Cornelius. Thus the new church 
was divinely recognized in the province of 
Asia, 

Those who wish to discuss the question 
whether a second baptism is necessary for 
those who had imperfect knowledge of Jesus 
when they were first baptized, or for those 
who had no knowledge at all, being offered in 
baptism by their parents before their independ- 
ent life began, are welcome to do so. For 
myself, I shall advocate the second baptism 
when I hear those who are thus baptized speak 
with tongues and prophesy. To my mind the 
one act was as exceptional as the other. But 
the essential thing here revealed is that the 
teachable soul who is imperfectly instructed 
in divine truth is already a disciple of Jesus, 
and by seeking and welcoming further knowl- 
edge he will have deeper and richer expe- 
rience of that Spirit whose fruit is “love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, temperance.” 

3. The two years’ labor [vs. 8-10]. Paul’s 
spirit and method as a Christian minister are 
nowhere better illustrated than in his work in 
Ephesus. He earned his own living as at 
Corinth [20: 34]. He spoke in the synagogue 
as long as he could do so in peace, for he still 
held to the Jewish Church, and sought to en- 
large its faith and work through belief in 
Jesus, not to overthrow it. He reasoned, 
pleaded and persuaded. His whole soul went 
into his preaching, and all the time the Jews 
were laying plots against him to defeat his 
aims and to drive him out (20: 19]. It takes a 
great soul to keep to positive gospel truths 
and press them with love and with tears of 
regret for those who reject them, when one’s 
enemies, driven by pious motives, are secretly 
and openly trying to overthrow his work. 

When Paul found that controversy throve 
in the synagogue more than the gospel, he 
withdrew and held daily meetings in a school- 
house in the city. Here his preaching became 
famous. At the same time he visited his peo- 
ple in their homes [20: 20], and there, as well 
as at the school, he preached his one message, 
which was repentance toward God and faith 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ. But it in- 
cluded the whole counsel of God and whatever 
was profitable in Christian living. The entire 
province heard of what he preached. It was 
repeated from mouth to moutb, and from that 
seed-sowing sprang up the seven churches in 
Asia to whom afterwards John sent his stir- 
ring messages in the book of Revelation. Such 
an all-round gospel, with repentance and faith 
at the heart of it, proclai:ned with an earnest- 
ness which carried the preacher into syna- 
gogue, schoolhouse and home, wherever he 
could get a hearing, was sure to win many con- 
verts. On such lips it has no less power now. 

4. The supernatural aid [vs. 11, 12]. ‘‘Spe- 
cial powers” were given to Paul for special 
needs. The gospel came without credentials 
in its first introduction,,except as the manifes- 
tation of divine power attested that it came 
from God. Those who opposed Paul boasted 
of having such powers and had such success 
with their magical arts as to lead many astray. 
For both these reasons Paul was endowed 
with special gifts to show to the people that 
his commission was from God and that it was 
superior to those who claimed to work mira- 
cles in the name of Jesus but who were not 
His followers. But the working aprons and 
handkerchiefs which carried healing to the 
sick because of their contact with Paul’s body 
held their power for the sake of proving his 
gospel divine, not for the sake of superseding 
the physician’s art. When the object was ac- 
complished the power disappeared. 


The great things in this lesson are not bap- 
tism nor healing by divine power. They are 
the Holy Spirit guiding the chosen minister 
to his fields of labor, preparing the way for 
him, descending in power on those who be- 
lieved on Jesus Christ through his preaching, 
sustaining him under trials, against plotting 
foes, and, in the stress of poverty, through 
years of labor, and against all obstacles attest- 
ing the genuineness of his ministry and bring- 
ing it to larger success than he hoped or, in- 
deed, than he ever knew. So will the Holy 
Spirit sustain every servant who surrenders 
himself to Christ and labors among men in 
His name. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MIS8 LUCY WHEELOCK. 





Draw a guidepost at the crossing of two 
ways. Tell the story of a travelerin a strange 
country trying to find his way to a certain 
city. For what would he look? Put a hand 
with an index finger on the board of your 
guide post. Let the finger point in the direc- 
tion of the city you have named. If the trav- 
eler follows in the way pointed out will he 
reach his destination? Suppose heshould not 
follow the guiding finger, what would happen 
then? Picture the long distance to be retraced 
before he can again start right. 

We sometimes sing in Sunday school, ‘‘ We 
are little travelers.”’ The song says we are 
marching to “‘a country better far.” In one 
of the letters in the New Testament we read of 
many men of faith who believed in God and 
were seeking a better country, that isan heav- 
enly. Paul and all preachers of the Word are 
like the guideposts in a strange country, 
pointing the way to this heavenly country. 
The way to this country is called the Way of 
Salvatiun. (Write this on one of the lines from 
the guide post.) The preacher or the teacher 
may show us how to enter this way and where 
it leads, tut the guiding finger which we are 
to follow always 1s the Spirit of Truth, the 
Spirit which God gives to all who will ask for 
it and receive it as a comforter and guide. If 
you are ever in any doubt as to the next step 
you ought to take to keep in the right way, 
this Spirit will surely whisper to you what to 
do if you are willing to listen and to obey its 
volve. 

It was of this guide that Paul told his hear- 
ers wherever he preached. Caa you remem- 
ber some of the places where people had al- 
ready begun to walk in the way of salvation 
through tbe preaching of Paul? (Bring the 
cloth map or draw an outline map on the 
board.) Let some child find Philippi. Who 
had fuund the way there? (Drawa tiny guide- 
post here) (Put another post at Corinth and 
one at Athens.) Now trace the route to Ephe- 
sus from Antiovh and speak of the places re- 
visited on the third missiopary journey. De- 
scribe the city of Ephesus and speak of the 
large number of people living there, all wan- 
dering into strange and evil paths—ways of 
idolatry and self-seeking—because no one had 
yet pointed out the way of lifetothem. (Pat 
a guidepost here as the story of Paul’s work 
in this city is told.) Returo to the original 
drawing male on the board. Name some of 
the wrong ways which take one farther and 
farther from the way of salvation. The chil- 
dren will think of these from the story of the 
Ephesians—love of moMey, believing not and 
self-seeking. Let rays of hght shine upon the 
Way of Salvation, leading to the perfect day, 
and change the board of the guidepost into an 
open book. Write upon it: The Spirit of Truth 
will guide, and teach the Golden Text. 





THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Tupic, July 23-29. Unharmed in the Fire- 
Dan. 3: 19-28; Acts 7: 54-60; Rom. 8: 28. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Top‘c, July 30-Aug.5. The Danger of Be- 
coming Hardened. Acts 19:9; Mark 16: 9-14. 

If we instituted a search for the persons in 
the community who are what the Scriptures 
call hardened we should naturally turn first 
to the dangerous and criminal classes. But 
by no means all who fall under this condem- 
nation are to be found in the slums or behind 


prison bars. Indeed, it is quite likely that not™ 


a few of them would be quite as responsive to 
a kind word or any manifestation of a human 
interest in their wretched lives as some who 
move in more aristocratic circles. To live 
within sound of church bells, to mingle with 
Christian people, to share in the privileges 
and benefits of a Christian civilization, is no 
sure guarantee against becoming hardened. 
For what is itto be hardened? Is it not an 
indifference to spiritual truth and duty, an 
utter stagnation of the divine life which God 
designed man to live? 

Seen in this light the area of hardened char- 
acters enlarges, and the danger increases that 
we who pride ourselves on a tolerable amount 
of virtue may yet find ourselves among them. 
Surely unless one has within him the sources 
and the resources of a real Christian life he 
is in peril. If that be lacking anything and 
everything may harden him. Prosperity will 
doit. Adversity will doit. The absence ofa 
stable Christian purpose exposes him to every 
worldly influence that corrodes or destroys 
the soul. What a man is determines what ef- 
fect outside forces have upon him. The beams 
of the same sun fall alike on wax and on clay, 
but they melt the one and harden the other. 

How are we to tell whether or not we are 
becoming hardened? Certain danger signals 
are graciously given us. Test yourself now 
and then by some very common things. A 
beautiful landscape, a choice work of art, 
the simplicity and purity of a little child, a 
story of a deed of heroism real or imaginary, a 
lovely human life somewhere within the range 
of your vision—do such things as these fail 
to move you—then beware. It is like the re- 
sponse which an appreciative person makes to 
music. If he listens to a symphony of Bee- 
thoven without its thrilling him he knows 
that there is something wrong in him. He is 
tired or overworked. He would better rest 
till his equilibrium is restored. There is one 
great test whereby a man can know whether 
he is growing hard and unspiritual, and that 
is the response which his heart makes to the 
life and sufferings and death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. If these things do not touch 
his deepest sympathies and make him ashamed 
of himself, and stir within him longings to 
be good, then let him look out for himself— 
something is wrong somewhere. The warn- 
ing belt is ringing. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 8:15; Deut. 15: 7,8; 2 
Chron. 30: 8, 9; Ps. 81: 11-13; 95:7-9; Prov. 21: 
29; 28: 13, 14; 29:1; Jer. 5: 3,4; Ezek. 2: 4,5; 
Mark 3: I-6; 9: 23, 24; 12: 1-10; 16: 14; Luke1: 
19, 20; John 3: 36; 12: 48, 49; Rom. 2: 4-8; 
Tit. 1: 15; Heb. 3: 12-14, 18, 19; Rev. 21: 7, 8. 





PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


The situation of the A. M. A. is a serious 
one and this at a time of financial pressure in 
the business world. With a debt of $49,222, 
caused by the falling off from legacies, as well 
as the need of increased funds this year in 
view of the surrender of Government grants 
for Indian schools, the society must face the 
problem of retrenchment and cut down half 
its educational work, unless the receipts 
are largely increased. Schools which have 
been built up by the patient efforts of years 





must be closed. This prospect of retrench- 
ment, instead of the hoped-for and necessary 
enlargement, comes at a time when it seems 
specially unfortunate. Encouraging reports 
of school commencements are pouring in from 
all over the South, each containing the same 
tale of creditable exercises by the scholars, 
pleased parents and eager desires for larger 
work next year. 


The right persons for the recruiting of the 
Alaska Mission of the A. M. A. have not been 
found, so Mr. Thornton and his wife will be 
obliged to carry on the work alone for the 
present, Mr. and Mrs. Lopp having been called 
to take charge of the Reindeer Station at Port 
Clarence. Mr. Thornton has been advised to 
admit fewer scholars to the schools and to 
raise the standard of instruction, preparing 
some of their pupils to become teachers and 
assistants and so gaining a corps of helpers. 
We can hardly conceive of the hardships 
which these two brave people must endure in 
their lonely position in that far-off frozen 
region. 


On the other side of the water they are not 
backward in showing their appreciation of 
our American missionaries. The London 
Christian, whose usual custom it is to publish 
a portrait and biographical sketch of a man or 
woman prominent in the religious world, re- 
cently gave a picture of Rev. G. C. Knapp, a 
graduate of Andover and a pioneer worker in 
Asiatic Turkey, sent out by the American 
Board in 1855. For nearly thirty-five years he 
and his wife have worked among the Ar- 
menians in Bitlis, Kurdistan, establishing 
schools and a church which now has 200 mem- 
bers, while as an outgrowth there are eight- 
een outstations. The Edinburgh Missionary 
Record, in its series of papers on missionary 
pioneers, publishes in the July number an 
excellent sketch of Samuel John Mills, 
founder of American missions, through whose 
labors, influence and counsel were established 
our American Board, the American Bible 
Society and the United Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

Amid the chorus of protests from mission- 
aries on the field against the necessary re- 
trenchments of the American Board this year, 
the appeal from Spain is specially urgent. It 
seems utterly impossible to abandon any of 
the evangelical or educational work without 
great disaster, not only to our own field but 
to all evangelical efforts‘in Spain. The ap- 
propriation for this work has been reduced 
$1,200 upon the lowest possible estimates 
which had been furnished. The problem now 
is how to meet the expenses of fifteen centers 
of work, including fourteen churches, with 
nearly 400 members, thirteen common schools 
with 688 pupils. In this year when we are 
commemorating our obligations to Columbus 
let us not forget to help on the evangelical and 
educational work in the country which sent 
him forth. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 


The McAll Mission is in a remarkably pros- 
perous condition. The opportunities for the 
evangelization of France-were never more 
favorable and the work of the past few years 
has been peculiarly blessed. Money alone is 
wanting. Large sums formerly received from 
a few donors have, owing to death, entirely 
ceased, while the work is constantly growing. 
The committee having these matters in charge 
call for $25,000 to be given as a tribute to the 
memory of the founder of the mission. This 
would free the enterprise from present liabili- 
ties and form a working capital. The last 
American McAll Record is a memorial number 
and contains accounts of the last days of Dr. 
McAll as well as the funeral sermon and vari- 
ous tributes paid to his noble character and 
life. 

A New York paper contains a picture of an 
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educated Indian prince who may Visit ths 


country this summer. His Highness, the Mg. 
harajah Gaekwar of Baroda, is a ruler of over 
2,500,000 people, and has an annual income of 
over $7,000,000. He is finely educated, thor. 
oughly familiar with the English language 
and has traveled in Europe. He seems to be 
a very liberal and progressive ruler and shows 
an intelligent interest in everything pertain. 
ing to India. Wheh in London last year this 
royal Hindu announced that his first object 
has always been to promote education in 
Baroda, and to this end, on assuming the goy. 
ernment, he ordered schools to be opened at 
the cost of the state up to the number of thirty 
each year wherever sixteen pupils could be 
brought together. By this arrangement he 
hopes that every one of the 3,500 towns and 
villages in his dominion will soon possess 
school for both sexes. He is now educating 
several Baroda students in England to become 
teachers. The Gaekwar strongly disapproves 
of child marriages, and has expressed his de. 
termination that his own sons and daughters 
shall not marry before they are twenty. We 
wish India had more such rulers. 


A Hindu has said that the danger of heathen- 
ism is not from schools or books or preach- 
ing, but from the women and doctors. It is 
interesting to see how much-money women 
have contributed toward missions during the 
past year. On the authority of Mrs. L. M. 
Bainbridge the sums are given as follows: 


Presbyterians 
Methodists.......... 
Congregationalists : 


Onion Missionary Society. 
Eeplecopal.....ccccccccccccceces 
Reformed Church............ ee 
Total. .cccccccccccccccccccccsccccssescoscqvcscoececses 81,076,754 


An important move in regard to Uganda 
has at last been made on the part of Great 
Britain. It is reported that on April 1 the 
East Africa Company hauled down its flag in 
Uganda and Sir Gerald Portal, as representa- 
tive of the British Government, raised the 
union jack, proclaiming an imperial protect 
orate. Mwanga, the last of the royal line, 
will remain on his throne if he consents to be 
a willing tool in the hands of the English, as 
Great Britain has smeceeded to the rights ob- 
tained by treaty from the king and his coun- 
selors by the British East Africa Company. 
The dynasty which has ruled the country 
since the days of Queen Elizabeth has had 
only nominal power since European influences 
have gained a foothold in Uganda. The hun- 
dreds of Emin’s Soudanese troops, who ha 
been brought to Uganda by Captain Lugard, 
have been taken into the service of the British 
Goverrment, and thus men who might have 
been dangerous will form the protection of a 
large part of the frontier. The news that Eng- 
land has taken Uganda under her protection 
is sure to be received with satisfaction and 
rejoicing throughout the Christian world. 






















A hopeful sign of progress in India is 
evinced by an important movement in the 
cause of social reform. The Hindu Social Re- 
form Association of Madras has entered on a 
crusade against the demoralizing practice of 
Nautch dancing, which has hitherto been an 
accepted feature of entertainments, public and 
private. The crusade is led by, but not exclu- 
sively confined to, Christians. The Indian 
governors have felt that to discountenance 
these dancing exhibitions would give offense 
to the natives, who from time immemorial 
have considered a Nautch dance an honor to 
all public occasions. But through the effects 
of education the better class of Hindus are 
said to be opposed to the practice, even though 
these impure dancers are devoted to the serv- 
ice of their gods. The Nautch women are the 
representatives of the immorality of heathen- 
ism and, no doubt, will shortly be banished, 
at least from occasions in which the govern- 
ment is represented. 
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Literature. 


BOUK REVIEWS. 
CHRIST AND CRITICISM. 

This little book, by Prof. C. M. Mead, is 
of more importance than might be inferred 
from its size. It discusses the relation of 
Christian faith to Biblical criticism, espe- 
cially as the former puts limitations upon 
the latter. With regard to the New Testa- 
ment, for example, any one who believes in 
Christ as the divine Saviour has already set- 
tled some critical principles. He is not at 
liberty to regard as an open question the 
general truthfulness of the New Testament 
portraiture of Christ, nor to deny the super 
natural, nor to assume that the New Testa- 
ment is largely spurious or written witha 
partisan bias. With regard to the Old Tes- 
tament, he should accept Christ’s own 
view of it as the record of a divine revela- 


‘ tion culminating in the Christian dispensa- 


tion. The general truthfulness of the Old 
Testament rests on the authority of our 
Lord Himself, and must be admitted by all 
who repose implicit faith in Him; it is in- 
consistent with such faith to hold that de- 
ecit and fraud played an important part in 
the formation of the Old Testament canon. 
The authority of Christ is flatly opposed to 
aconception of Jewish history which makes 
a large part of the Biblical books forgeries 
and fictions. 

The main argument thus outlined is pre- 
ceded by a chapter on the search after 
assurance. Three valid grounds of confi- 
dence in Christianity are found, namely, 
the tradition of the church, the experience 
of Christians, and the records of the Scrip 
tures; these three grounds belong together, 
and cannot be separated without loss. In 
the conclusion of the book it is admitted 
that criticism must be free to discover facts, 
but these are to be distinguished from in- 
ferences; no facts at variance with the main 
stream of Christian tradition about the Bi- 
ble have yet been discovered, and from the 
nature of the case it is almost certain that 
no such facts exist. Neither the analysis 
of the Peutateuch nor the unhistorical 
character of Chronicles nor even the spuri- 
ousness of 2 Peter and 2 Isaiah are scientifi- 
cally established. It is not well, the author 
claims, to make premature concessions to 
critical hypotheses. The power of Chris- 
tianity lies not in “ breadth,’’ but in the 
exaltation of Christ. 

Obviously, if Professor Mead has made 
out his case, much of what passes for Bibli- 
cal criticism in our day will have to be 
discarded, or else the critics will have to 
disavow the name of Christian teachers. 
Herein lies the chief stress of the book. 
The lines are drawn sharply—you can hold 
certain critical positions, or you can hold 
certain Christian doctrines; but the two are 
incompatible and therefore you cannot hold 
loth. The logic is inflexible, and so every 
thing turns on the application of it. Here 
it is pleasant to note that the book is far 
from revealing an intolerant spirit. Pro- 
fessor Mead is a friend, not a foe, of the 
higher criticism; ‘ genuine criticism,” he 
says, ‘is notbing but the search after truth, 
and of this there cannot be too much.” 
He admits that one may doubt the Paul- 
‘ne authorship of the pastoral epistles or 
the Johannine authorship of the fourth 
Gospel without eontravening the essence of 





Christianity. ‘‘The relation of critical 
doubt to Christian faith depends mainly on 
the animus that lies at the basis of it.” 
Some current objections to introducing the 
authority «f Christ in matters of critical 
controversy are carefully met, and the ques- 
tion how far Christ's knowledge was limited 
is very fairly and cautiously treated. 

At the same time, there are many who 
will doubt the practical wisdom of this en- 
tire line of Christain defense. The author 
has shown, we think it must be granted, 
that the defense can be maintained, but 
is it merely the Zeitgeist or a nobler and 
deeper feeling which will utter its protest 
—non tali aurilio, nec defensoribus istis? 
The Bible puts Christianity among the 
things that cannot be shaken. Let criti- 
cism have the freest play, therefore. Ac- 
cording to the Master Himself, its rough 
winds cannot overthrow what is founded 
ona rock. Professor Mead earnestly com- 
bats this idea that criticism may take any 
course whatever, since Christianity is safe 
from its assaults. He maintains, on the 
contrary, that if criticism invalidates the 
trustworthiness of the New Testament it 
overthrows the foundations of the Chris- 
tian faith. But on his own principles he 
ought not to grant such a postulate. He 
may regard the objective, eternal truth of 
the Christian religion as a matter to be 
brought into question, but he cannot do 
this as a Christian believer. Is it expedient, 
then, to put any dogmatic check on the free 
course of criticism? The danger of such 
an attitude always is that one may con- 
found his own subjective theories with the 
substance of revelation, and so unwittingly 
prove an accuser of his brethren. Many of 
our modern heresy hunters will eagerly 
catch up our author’s principles, without 
his moderation in applying them. Even he 
is treading on perilous ground when he 
asserts that the historic fact of Christ's 
bodily resurrection cannot be denied con- 
sistently with Christian faith. Before ac- 
cepting this we should need to know the 
position on that controversy of such a man 
as Ezra Abbot, for instance. The book be- 
fore us might well have recognized the 
fact that Professor Kuenen himself was a 
reverent Christian preacher, a devout be- 
liever in immortality and a sturdy oppo- 
nent of the recent analysis of Paul’s epis- 
tles. [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 75 cents.] 

THE ANDOVER CASE AGAIN, 

At a hearing Sept. 1, 1892, upon the 
amended complaint against Prof. E. C. 
Smyth, D. D., the Board of Visitors of An- 
dover Seminary, two of the three members 
of which had not belonged to it when the 
former decisiou had been rendered, in view 
of the changed condition of affairs dismissed 
the complaint without hearing the argu- 
ments of either side upon the merits of the 
question, alleging thatit preferred to attend 
to its duty in a different manner. In 
view of the sedulously fostered but wholly 
groundless impression that this disposal of 
the matter was equivalent to the acquittal 
of the defendant, and of the fact that the 
President of the Board of Trustees soon 
made his argument for the defense semi- 
public—as was, of course, permissible—the 
complainants, Rev. Dis. J. W. Wellman and 
O. T. Lanphear, were formally requested 
by a considerable number of ministers and 
laymen to permit the publication of the ar- 


guments which they had prepared. To tl:is 
request they acceded and the outcome isa 
pamphlet of nearly three hundred pages, cn- 
titled The Question at Issue in the Aadovcr 
Case, to be had of the Cong. S. 8. & Puv 
Society for half a dollar. 

The arguments, of course adapted to {it 
the amended rather than the original com 
plaint, contain much of the same material as 
at first but have been rewritten and brought 
down to the date of the last hearing and, 
indeed, include some material originating 
since the dismissal of the case. Dr. Lan- 
phear argues, in this order, the thirteenth and 
twelfth specifications of the fourth article 
of the amended complaint: that the defend- 
ant holds and teaches a system of physical 
and metaphysical philosophy which neu- 
tralizes that of the Andover creed, and that 
the ground of missions is not the danger 
that men who know not Christ, unless saved 
in this life, will be lost. Dr. Wellman ar- 
gues the first, second, third, fifth and sixth 
specifications: that the defendant teaches 
the fallibility of the Bible; that Christ was 
not both God and man; that no man has 
power to repent without knowledge of God 
in Christ; that no man can be lost without 
having had knowledge of Christ; and that 
Christ’s atonement consists chiefly in His 
having become identified with the human 
race through His incarnation that He thus 
might endow men with power to repent and 
so impart to them an augmented value in 
the view of God and render God propitious 
toward them. Each complainant has ex- 
hibited conspicuous learning and logical 
power and the pamphlet, although too phil- 
osophical for the untrained reader, is of in- 
herent polemic value apart from its special 
relation to the Andover case. It presents 
very strong reasons for believing that the 
views opposed are not such as the founders 
of the seminary held and meant to have 
taught. 

RELIGIOUS, 

A useful book just now is Prof. T. K. 
Cheyne, D. D.’s, Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism [Charles Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. $2.00]. It contains a series of bio- 
graphical, descriptive and critical studies of 
all the prominent and some of the lesser 
known critics, such as Eichhorn, DeWette, 
Gesenius, Ewald, Delitzsch, Kuenen, the 
Davidsons, Robertson Smith, Briggs, Toy, 
Sayce, Driver, etc. The author is so largely 
in sympathy with the higher criticism that 
he can appreciate the points of view .of the 
more radical scholars yet he is so impartial 
a critic himself that he is not beguiled 
by sympathy but generally preserves his 
judicial balance successfully. He is by no 
means timid in stating what he believes. 
Opinions will differ as to his conclusions 
but as the rule they are likely to be accepted. 
The book is a compendium of information 
which is of high value, and, indeed, a neces- 
sity to modern Biblical students, and it will 
save them time and labor while also guid- 
ing their judgments so far as enlightenment 
may serve this purpose. 

Rev. C. A. Berry, whom Plymouth Church 
in Brooklyn invited to succeed the late 
Henry Ward Beecher, has given to the world 
a volume of his sermons, Vision and Duty 
[E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25], one of the 
Preachers of the Age series. It contains a 


dozen discourses, of which two or three 
were delivered on, and probably were pre- 
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pared for, specially important occasions, 
such as the anniversaries of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales or of 
the Scottish Congregational Union, while 
the others appear to be examples of his 
ordinary pulpit work at Wolverhampton. 
They are above the average in respect to 
thought and at times exhibit an unstudied 
but genuine brilliancy. But they impress 
the reader chiefly, as they must have im- 
pressed their hearers, with the hearty man- 
liness of the preacher and with his intense 
spiritual earnestness. ‘They are eminently 
sermons for the times. They are fitted to 
take strong hold not only of thoughtful 
people but also of the great mass of men 
who need to be set to thinking about spir- 
itual themes. They will do good among us, 

Milk and Meat [Baker & Taylor Co. 
$1.25] is a volume of twenty-four of the 
sermons of Rev. A. C. Dixon, D. D., whose 
portrait also is supplied. We are not quite 
sure whether it contains more milk or meat. 
Its contents are plain, forcible discourses, 
neither profound nor striking in substance 
but characterized by a nervous, effective 
manner of expression. Illustrations abound 
and the preaching here illustrated is such 
as we all call popular when we have refer- 
ence to its purpose quite as much as to the 
‘avor with which it is received. Evidently 
Dr. Dixon draws a large audience and tells 
it wholesome truth in a practical and very 
telling way..—wWe do not discover much 
distinctive Swedenborgianism—to which 
his earlier writings have been devoted ip a 
considerable degree—in Rev. Chauncey 
Giles’s little book, Consolation [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 75 cents], and we like it. It is 
intended to comfort the bereaved and it will 
do so by its tender Christian sympathy. It 
does not waste much space in speculation 
but is practical and helpful. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The chapters of Mr. W. H. Bishop’s 
charming book, A House Hunter in Europe 
[Harper & Bros.], were printed originally in 
one of the monthly magazines. Their inter- 
est is even increased when they are read in 
a volume. They are based upon personal 
experience and contain varied and detailed 
information about different cities and towns, 
types of houses, prices, servants, methods 
of housekeeping, and the many other details 
which are so important to those who pur- 
pose living abroad on the continent for a 
time. They also supply glimpses of many 
people of distinction and contain descrip- 
tions of picturesque scenery, accounts of 
journeys, portrayals of native life, etc., 
which afford agreeable variety without neu- 
tralizing the main purpose of the book, 
which is definitely to show how a tempo- 
rary home may be established advanta- 
geously and enjoyably ina foreign land. We 
recall no other work in which precisely the 
same task has been undertaken. Certainly 
it never has been accomplished better, if 
equally well. 

The second four parts of Famous Com- 
posers and their Works [J. B. Miller Co. 
Each 50 cents] include from page 288 to 
page 414 of the text of the work, as well as 
something like sixty pages containing best 
known compositions, such as Mozart’s Min- 
uet, from his symphony in E flat, Beethoven's 
Sonate Caracteristique, The Farewell, Schu- 
bert’s Friihlingsylaube, and von Weber's In- 


vitation to the Dance. These composers, 
together with Spohr and Marschover, are the 
subjects of excellent biographical notices, 
into which are introduced, or in connection 
with which are stated, many most interest- 
ing and important facts. Musical experts 
have written criticisms and illustrations are 
abundant not only in the way of portraiture 
but also in the form of photographs of 
scenery, monuments, groups of persons, 
manuscripts of musical scores, ete. The 
narrative which forms the body of the work 
is most interesting without forfeiting its 
high scholarly and literary character. It is 
edited by J. K. Paine and Theodore Thomas 
and Karl Klauser supply the musical por- 
tions. Each part of the work thus far has 
been abundantly worthy of welcome and 
approval. 

Mr. L. J. Block, in his elaborate poem, El 
Nuevo Mundo [Charles H. Kerr & Cv. 
$1.00], of which title it would have been 
better to use the English equivalent, adopts 
a somewhat unnsual form of verse. But it 
is stately and appropriate. He does not 
uniformly succeed in metrical endeavor, but 
his lines generally are strong and fluent and 
his conceptions are exalted without being 
exaggerated, The poem, evidently, is one 
of those inspired by the Columbian celebra- 
tions, and it is among the best which we 
have seen. 

The D. Lothrop Co. has just issued in a 
very pretty volume A Song of the Christ 
[$1.50], by Mrs. Harriet A. Sawyer, which 
is simple and stirring, and is adorned by 
sixteen effective full-page plates by A. B. 
Greene. It belongs with the class of vol- 
umes which appeais about holiday time and 
will serve appropriately as a Christmas gift, 
although there is no reason why such a book 
should not be issued at any time. It is a 
handsome publication which the religious 
world will welcome. 


NOTES. 


— Dr. A. C. Doyle’s latest story, The Ref- 
ugees, is to be translated into German, for use 
first as a serial and then in a volume. 


— A volume of essays and addresses by 
Prof. Barrett Wendell, most of which bear 
upon New England characteristics, is to be 
issued next fall. 

—— Paper-covered novels—and fairly good 
issues of the works of well-known English 
authors--have been on sale lately in Boston 
variety stores at a cent apiece! 

—— It took more than thirty years to com- 
plete the ‘new ”’ catalogue of the British Mu- 
seum Library, but this was due partly to the 
clumsiness of the method adopted. 

—— Robert Louis Stevenson’s recent utter- 
ances upon Samoan politics find as little favor 
with his own British countrymen as with the 
Germans. The author in politics seems to 
have a hard time. 

—— An American recently sent an order to 
London for a complete set of first editions of 
the poems of William Watson, offering to pay 
$250 for them, if necessary. The interest in 
his poems continues and seems to increase. 

—— The last money probably received by 
the late Hon. J. G. Blaine for literary work is 
declared by a Philadelphia publisher to have 
been $5,000, paid by himself to Mr. Blaine for 
about 12,000 words in a work about Columbus. 

— Mrs. Clifford, the successful English 
novelist, has abandoned novel writing, in 
spite of urgent offers from publishers, and is 
devoting herself to dramatic composition, 
Undoubtedly a successful play is much more 


remunerative in money than an equally pop. 
ular novel. 

— The Bookman denies the statement of 
Mr. W. G. Collingwood, Ruskiu’s secretary 
and most recent biographer, that in 1868 eq). 
tors refused Rossetti’s poems and that Rpg. 
kin made himself responsible for the cost of 
their publication. It points to the files of the 
leading magazines in proof that editors wer 
glad to get Rosseiti’s poems, and it states 
that it was only the Early Italian Poets, pup. 
lishet in 1861, and not the Poems, brought 
out in 1870, which Ruskin stood behind finap. 
cially. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


D. Lothrop Co. Boston. 
ENDEAVOR DOIN’s DOWN TO THE CORNERS, By 
Rev. J. F. Cowan. pp. 387. $1.50. 
ARCHIE OF ATHABASCA. By J. Macdonald Oxley, 
pp. 262. $1.22. 
Wilbur B. Keicham. 
REVELATION BY CHARACTER, 
pp. 308. $2.00, 
Standard Publishing Co. Cincinnati, 0. 
LINSEY-WOOLSEY AND OTHER ADDRESSES. By 
Isaac Errett, LL.D. pp. 362. 


PAPER COVERS. 


New York. 
By Robert Tuck. 


F. Tennyson Neely. New York. 
NANCE. By Nanci Lewis Greene. pp. 257. 
Tribune Association. New York. 
THE TRIAL OF DR. BRIGGS. pp. 120. 25 cents. 


MAGAZINEs. 


50 cents, 


July. NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—CONQUEROR.— 
PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.—COTTAGE HEARTH— 
LITERARY NEWS.—BooK NEwWs.—BoOoK REVIEWs. 
—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH, 
—THINKER.—SILVER CROS8SS.—TREASURY OF Reg- 
LIGIOUS THOUGHT.—SANITARIAN.—PANSY.—C0¢ 
MOPOLITAN.—QUARKTERLY JOURNAL OF Econox- 
Ics. 

ssn 


THE KIND OF PREAOHING DE- 
MANDED. 


The urgent call today is for live and mag- 
netic preachers—for pulpits that can draw 
and move the people. While poor preach- 
ing is not wholly responsible for the non- 
church-going habits of multitudes among us, 
it is undoubtedly so in part. No man will 
reach high success in the ministry who has 
not an enthusiastic love for preaching, not 
for the praise it will bring to himself, but 
as an instrument of blessing to others. No 
amount of learning will compensate for the 
lack of this. The theologue should be im- 
pressed from the beginning of his course to 
the end that the chief and dominating aim 
is to improve him as a preacher, that all the 
studies he is required to pursue are to serve 
this end directly or indirectly, and that if 
this end is not met his course, for practical 
purposes, will have proved little less thana 
dead failure. If theological schools have 
a great mission in our church, it is along 
this line. The great need of our young 
ministers throughout the land is sympa- 
thetic but searching and faithful criticism, 
and, I should add, intelligent criticism. 
This they will seldom receive after they 
have entered upon their work. People will 
express their opinion by absenting them- 
selves from church or by inattention while 
there, but the preacher will be tempted to 
attribute this to anything else rather than 
to his own faults. In the seminary these 
faults can be pointed out and corrected. 
The religious life should be sedulously cul- 
tivated. There should be awakened among 
the students generally a lofty and passionate 
love for preaching. The baptism of the 
Holy Ghost should be sought as the true in- 
spiration of this. One may not possess 
phenomenal gifts, but any man called of 
God, endued with His Spirit and alive to 
the import of His great message, may be- 
come an instructive. impressive and persua 
sive preacher.—Bishop Ninde, in Zion’ s Her- 
ald, 





A gay, serene spirit is the source of all 
that is noble and good. Petty, gloomy 
souls that only mourn the past and dread 
the future are not capable of seizing upon 
the holiest moments of life, of enjoying and 
making use of them as they should.—Schit- 
ler. 
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News from the Churches 


pASSING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

The Dignity of Man is more inspiring as the 

theme of a sermon than the Sinfulness of the 
Race. 
The church that is unable to give to benevo- 
lent objects because of the drain on its finances 
by the summer boarder might surely class 
this as home missionary work, if not as money 
given to the heathen. 

After the haying is done there ought to be 
opportunity for missionary field days in many 
country towns. 

We are glad to Jearn of another church 
whose lay members will carry on its evening 
service in order to give its pastor a chance to 
preach to those who are pastorless. 

The question as to how much strength and 
woney the summer boarder should give to the 
church with which he is temporarily connected 
is one that can be settled only as each in- 
dividual’s conscience dictates. It is quite 
possible, however, that what money he gives 
to the church in the summer resort will be 
made up to his home church by the gifts of 
strangers. 


THE SUMMER BOARDER QUESTION 
AGAIN. 

The following communications, one from a 
Maine and the other from a New Hampshire 
pastor, with what has gone before in earlier 
issues on the sane subject, seem to state the 
problems with sufficient clearness. We shall 
be glad to receive any light on their actual 
svlution. 


We denizens of the rural districts under- 
estimate our ability to serve the summer 
boarder sojourning among us. The question 
for our country churches is not what can the 
boarder do for our welfare so much as what 
can we do for his. 

We are too suspicious. We take it for 
granted that those city folks, with their gay 
tennis gowns and blazers and Saturday night 
hops down at the hotel, think themselves 
above us people who “ work for a living.” 
They would doubtless be indifferent to any 
act of Christian courtesy we might render, we 
say, and never put them to the test to find 
out. 

Leaving out of the account that considerable 
element in our summer population which is 
utterly irresponsible wherever any Christian 
service must needs be rendered, I think the 
balance takes a pretty good share of its re- 
ligion with it into the country. Facts already 
given by others confirm me in this belief. 
One other testimony may be of interest. Of 
all vacationists fishermen are least supposed 
to keep Sunday. Yet almost all the Sunday 
fishing in the lake region of Western Maine is 
by men who come from the country round 
#bout. The pastor of a church in the center 
of this region tells me that his audience 
turough the summer includes men from New 
York, Philadelphia and more distant cities— 
‘en well known throughout the country—and 
that it is the rule for such to rest from their 
‘port on Sunday. They contribute liberally 
‘o the church of their money, and in other 
ways show their sympathy for this pastor’s 
work. 

A question would arise in my own mind as 
to how far the tired worker of a city church 
1s required to enter into the religious life of 
the place where he may be resting. With 
many attendance at the morning service is 
sufficient. The helpers in any city church are 
bone too many. Modern methods of church 
work make the yoke of responsibility bear 
hard and Sunday has become for many active 
“tymen the hardest working day of the week. 
From September to July there is just so much 
church machinery to keep going, just so many 





organizations to make effective. Can one 
who has cheerfully borne such routine service 
for ten or eleven months be blamed if he 
shake off such responsibility for a season ? 
The services of the country church can fre- 
quently be better adjusted to the needs of the 
summer audience. A responsive exercise and 
sermon upon Lessons from the Hills once in- 
terested and, I hope, inspired the boarders in 
a little mountain hamlet. Andif the country 
pastor cares at all for the early history of the 
New England town, for its struggles and tri- 
umphs of industry and faith, there can be no 
better time for him to interpret its spiritual 
significance for our later days than when the 
city cousins revisit the old farm where their 
fathers toiled and the old church where they 
worshiped God. E. R. 8. 


“ How large a factor is the summer boarder 
in the church where the vacation is spent?” 
By the aid of my sexton a record has been 
kept of all the congregations since I became 
pastor in this place so mach frequented by 
summer guests. During the summer many of 
our residents are kept away from church serv- 
ices by reason of increased domestic duties, 
so that the summer boarders must constitute 
about half of my average congregation at the 
preaching service. Comparing the size of the 
average congregation of the summer period 
with the average congregation for the rest of 
the year I find that the former has been 59, 94, 
117, 72,55 larger for the last five years, re- 
spectively. The summer guest seems to en- 
joy the preaching service much more than the 
prayer meeting. In 1888 the resident attend- 
ance at prayer meeting was 9 larger in the 
average winter congregation than during the 
summer period. But for the four years subse- 
quent the average summer attendance has 
been 4, 23, 13, 4, respectively, larger than aver- 
age winter attendance. Yet this was not so 
much by reason of the good attendance of 
summer boarders, but because of the severe 
weather and prevalence of la grippe and other 
hindrances during the rest of the year. 

Again, the summer guests still more absent 
themselves from the Sunday school. It is 
rare that more than two or three at a time 
remain toit. One reason of this may be that 
it follows immediately the preaching service, 
and so interferes with the usual dinner hour, 
and also because the free coaches return to 
the hotels at once on the close of the sermon. 

The pecuniary aid toward the support of 
the church that comes from the summer 
guests is supposed to be double what it actu- 
ally is. I am often asked by persons who 
know that guests constitute so large an ele- 
ment in wy congregation if we do not receive 
$600 or more from that source. But we sel- 
dom receive over half that sum, while, of 
what we do receive, one-third has come every 
year, save one, from a single family. The 
summer boarder often excuses himself froin 
giving on the ground that he has to pay to 
keep up his own church whether he is there 
or not, and so cannot give, or cannot give 
much, toward the church where he spends his 
vacation. 

Nevertheless, in one way and another there 
are a few guests who render considerable 
assistance, not so much by their means as by 
kind words of cheer and sympathy and by 
beautiful and exemplary lives that leave a 
sweet benediction behind. Some of the most 
beautiful examples of this belpfulness have 
come from members of churches of another 
but kindred denomination. Would that more 
of our own “way” would remember and 
leave behind them such lessons! 

‘What does the church do for the summer 
guests?” We offer them a comfortable and 


beautiful house in which to meet and worship 
God. This church, too, has been built at 
double the expense that would have been 
sufficient for the accommodation of the resi- 


dent congregation. We also offer good music 
on a fine instrument, the gift of a summer cot 

tager, and as much volume of song as the 
united congregation may be disposed to make. 
The pastor preaches as good, practical ani 
devotional sermons as he is able by faithfu! 
study and earnest prayer. The ushers are all 
attentive young men. The congregation resi- 
dent give up, for the most part cheerfully, 
their regular seats and take others anywhere, 
even if they do not entirely absent themselves 
from the services. The society also incurs 
annually an expense of at least more than 
the amount received from guests in order to 
maintain such services as may attract these 
guests. As a result the church is able to do 
nothing for the benevolent objects of the day. 
The proprietors of all our hotels and boarding 
houses at all remote from the church give no- 
tice to their guests that free coach accommoda- 
tions to aud from any of the churches will be 
furnjshed all who desire to attend church. At 
the preaching service notice is given of all the 
other services and a cordial invitation ex- 
tended to all to attend. From time to time, as 
guests in the hotels are met, they are cordially 
invited to our church services, and ministers 
among these guests are asked to preach, to 
give these ministers proper recognition and to 
enable city guests to feel a certain kind of sat- 
isfaction at hearing some prominent pastor. 
At the hight of the season the pastor himself, 
or some prominent visiting pastor, or the pres- 
ident of some college, preaches a sermon spe- 
cially to the summer guests. 

We feel that we do about all that we can do, 
In some other place, or even under other cir- 
cumstances in this place, there are several 
things we might do. We might extend per- 
sonal invitations every Saturday afternoon 
and evening to as many guests as could be 
found around the hotels, but with the few 
helpers the pastor now has it is quite impossi- 
ble for him to do it. Most of those who might 
assist are busily engaged all the time in pre- 
paring necessary food and other creature com- 
forts for these very same guests, who would 
complain were these last things neglected even 
for one half-day in order that they might re- 
ceive cordial invitations to a spiritual feast 
the next day at God’s house. We have ccn- 
sidered some other ways of helping the sum- 
mer guests, but have not seen our way clear to 
take any df them up practically. We wish 
that others who have had experience would 
turn on the light and give the circumstances 
and facts. X. %-X 


THE FIRST CHAPEL FOR SPANIARDS. 

On June 30 the corner stone of the Imman- 
uel Ibor City Mission, Tampa, Fla., was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies. The pastors of 
the city and representatives of different de- 
nominations and of Spanish and Cuban socie- 
ties participated. On the corner stone wax 
traced the following: ‘‘ The Pierce and Phelps 
Memorial Chapel. De la Mision Emanuel de 
Ibor City (Congregacionalista), Por Cristo y 
por la Iglesia, Junio 30 de 1893, E. P. Herrick, 
pastor.” Secretary S. F. Gale, whose great heart 
takes in all of Hispano America, offered prayer 
The editor of Cuba made an address, as did Mr. 
Genaro Hernandez, Mr. Herrick’s Cuban «as- 
sistant. The Cuban children sang, “Salvo en 
la fe de Cristo.” 

This is the first chapel built in the United 
States by the Congregationalists for the ex- 
clusive use of Hispano Americans. A flour- 
ishing Sunday school and preaching services 
are maintained. The women of the State W. 
H. M. U. have bought a lot. A friend hus 
given a generous sum for building the chupel. 
Another has offered to paint it. From $250 tw 
$300 will be needed to complete and furnish 
the chapel, which stands in the midst of a 
population of over 3,000 who speak Span- 
ish. We have also to provide for the support 
of Mr. Hernandez, an earnest and popular 
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young Cuban who is working with zeal and 
success in this cause. 

It is to be hoped that some of the “ Lord’s 
stewards” will aid us in paying these last 
bills that we may dedicate the chapel free 
from debt. Save the Cubans to save Cuba. 

E. P. B. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Bosten and Vicinity. 

Shawmut Church’s successful experience with free 
seats and the voluntary offering covers six months 
instead of three as stated last week. 

Dr. Reuen Thomas of Harvard Church, Brook- 
line, will preach in the City Temple, London, Eng., 
during his summer vacation. The supplies will be 
Rev. Messrs.G. F. Moore, D. D., T. T. Munger, D. D., 
Jeremiah Taylor, D.D., M. M. Cutter, J. L. Sewall, 
Irving Meredith, R. A. Hume and G. T. Dowl- 
ing, D.D. 

The Boylston Church, Jamaica Plain, will be sup- 
plied during August by Prof. C. A. Beckwith, Rev. 
8. P. Fay and Rey. H. E. Barnes. The pastor, Rev. 
Ellis Mendel], is summering at Gloucester. 


Massachusetts. 

At Lowell the pastors have arranged their vaca- 
tions so that the city shall not be left without a Con- 
gregational pastor at any time during the summer. 
For the first time in many years the Eliot Church 
is to be closed for a month this summer; extensive 
repairs are being made.——The High Street and Kirk 
Street Churches unite during the vacation of the 
pastors. The sessions of the Sunday schools will be 
omitted.—The First, the John Street and the High- 
land Churches continue the regular morning serv- 
ices and the Sunday school throughout the summer. 





Rev. G. H. Johnson has published a memorial of 
Mrs. Braman, the widow of Rev. Isaac Braman of 
Georgetown. The memorial includes an account of 
her birthdays from the ninety-eighth to the one 
hundred and second and also of the funeral serv- 
ices in February last. 

The people of the Central Church, Middleboro, 
Rev. R. G. Woodbridge, pastor, are rejoicing over 
the success of an effort made July 9 to lift a debt 
of $11,500. At the close of the day it was announced 
that over $9,600 had been subscribed. In the course 
of a few days the whole amount will doubtless be 
secured, 

For the next three Sundays the congregations of 
Plymouth and Union Churches, Worcester, will 
unite at the former church, and for the following 
three Sundays the two congregations will unite at 
Union Church.—tThe subject of Rev. C. M. Soath- 
gate’s sermon last Sunday morning was Spiritual 
Lessons from the Exposition. 

A very successful home missionary field day was 
held with the church in Stockbridge July 11. All 
the churches in the South Berkshire Conference 
were invited and most were represented by large 
delegations. The addresses of the secretaries were 
inspiring and were listened to with close attention. 
The popular verdict of those who attended the 
meetings warmly commends * the field day” to our 
conferences as a wise way of increasing interest in 
our important home missionary work. 

The resignation of Rev. W. V. W. Davis, D. D., from 
his pastorate at Union Church, Worcester, breaks 
again the circle so recently and happily closed by 
the installation of Dr. Horr. In his six and a half 
years of service Dr. Davis has been conspicuous for 
his influence over young people, being a prime 
mover in the formation of the Christian Endeavor 
Union and its first president, and a helpful speaker 
and adviser in many gatherings. His desire for 
aggressive Christian work and large conception of 
unity in the Church of Christ have appeared, among 
other ways, in the reorganization of the City Mis- 
sionary Society. He has won the great esteem and 
affection of his fellow-pastors by his generous na- 
ture, pure character, rich spiritual experience and 
scholarly abilities. 

Maine. 

The church at Scarboro, Rev. Amos Redlon, pas- 
tor, dedicated its new edifice July 19. The histori- 
cal sketch was given ty Deacon J. F.Small. Rev. 
Dr. J. L. Jenkins preached the sermon. Neighbor- 
ing pastors participated in the exercises and the 
dedicatory prayer was offered by Rev. F. A.S. Storer. 
This successful accomplishment of a work begun 
more than a year ago brings great joy to this ancient 
church. 

Vermont. 

The Second Church, Bennington, Rev. C. R. Sey- 

mour, pastor, sustains Sunday school and prayer 





meeting in two out-districts and furnishes the aid 
needed to sustain a student preacher at Woodford 
City four months of the summer. There is a union 
church at Woodford City which, with this aid for 
four years past, has increased in membership from 
five to seventeen and has a flourishing Christian 
Endeavor Society, one of whose active members is 
nearly eighty years old, 
Rhode Island. 

A neat, small chapel at Bliss’s Four Corners was 
dedicated July 12, Rev. Messrs. Roberts, Wood- 
worth and McGregor taking part. It is four miles 
from Tiverton and about the same distance from 
Fall River, and will meet a felt want in that com- 
munity. It cost about $1,500, and through the 
efforts of our State missionary it was dedicated free 
from debt. It will be under the pastoral care of 
Mr. Roberts of Tiverton, as a mission of his church, 
and fostered also by the State H. M.8. 

Already the pastors of several of the larger 
churches in Providence are enjoying their vacation. 
Dr. Horton of the Union Church has gone to the 
White Mountains; his pulpit was supplied July 9 
by Dr. McIlvaine of New York and on the 16th 
by Dr. McLeod of Brooklyn. Dr. Vose isat Andover, 
and his pulpit was supplied July 9 by Rev. E. A. 
George of Newport, Vt. The Central, Baptist and 
Beneficent Churches, as their custom is, are h ‘\ding 
union services during the summer vacation with 
alternate supplies.—— Rev. Alex. McGregor of Paw- 
tucket and Rev.J.E. Fullerton of Bellows Falls, 
Vt., will exchange pulpits the first two Sundays in 
August. 

Rev. F. B. Makepeace of Springfield, Mass., pro- 
poses to spend the first two Sundays in August at 
Wickford, and Rev. F. F. Emerson, formerly of 
Newport and late of Sedalia, Mo., is on his way 
East, where it is sincerely hoped he may be con- 
strained to remain in the service of the churches. 

Connecticut. 

The bequests of Hiram Camp of New Haven, who 
died last week, include generous gifts of houses, 
lands and stocks to local beneficiaries, among which 
are the Cedar Hill Union Society, the City Mission- 
ary Association and the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. Northfield Semi- 
nary is also handsomely remembered.——The church 
in Kent has recently set up a new organ costing 
$1,300. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The proposition of the Beecher Memorial Church, 
Brooklyn, to the Union Church that the two unite 
has been accepted. The former has property worth 
$30,000, free of debt, 140 church members, 500 Sun- 
day school scholars and is within five blocks of the 
latter, which has property worth $10,000, also free 
of debt, a church membership of about 100, with 275 
in its Sunday school. The property of the Union 
Church will be put on the market, and the large 
and commodious building recently erected by the 
Beecher Memorial, under the leadership of Rev. 
S. B. Halliday, will be used. Mr. Halliday will be 
the pastor of the united churches and Rev. D. B. 
Pratt, pastor of the Union Church, will be his asso- 
ciate. With the ripe experience of Mr. Halliday, 
the energy of Mr. Pratt, an excellent building, a 
large reserve fund for use in future developments 
of the church and a growing community, the pros- 
pects of a large growth and efficient work are bright. 


At the State Sunday school convention of the 
eleven Brooklyn schools, reporting an enrollment of 
more than 1,000 and an average attendance of more 
than 700, five were Congregational—Tompkins Ave- 
nue and Central Churches, Park Avenue, Bethesda 
and Pilgrim Chapels.——The Rochester Avenue 
Church held a service in memory of Rey. Dr. E. P. 
Thwing, in which Rey. Dr. J. G. Roberts, a former 
pastor of the church, participated, and Rev. A. F. 
Newton, the pastor, gave an appropriate memorial 
address.——In the few weeks of Rev. C. W. King’s 
pastorate in the Bushwick Avenue Church twenty 
have been received into church membership and 
fifty others have expressed a desire to take the 
same step. Mr. King will take no vacation, but will 
preach every Sunday and spend the summer in get- 
ting acquainted with his people. 

Rev. G. E. Greene of the last class of Oberlin 
Seminary is supplying for the summer the new 
church at Thurso, Thousand Islands.—-Rey. Ed- 
ward Taylor, D. D., is supplying at Lisle and Center 
Lisle. 

Interesting new work is in progress on the Thou- 
sand Islands under the general charge of Rev. Alex- 
andre Shorts, the island missionary, now in the 
employ of the New York H. M.S.——Work started by 
Rev. E. B. Burrows is going forward also on Chau- 





tauqua Lake at Lakewood, Bemus Point and othe 


ints. 
i THE SOUTH. 


Florida. : 
The First Church of Tampa, E. P. Herrick, pastor, 
has sent forth this summer Rev. J. H. Gray, one of 
its number, to take charge of two churches in Wa). 
ton County. He is now in Crestview. Congreg). 
tionalism is growing in favor in that distant part of 


the State. 
LAKE STATES. 


Dr. James Brand of Oberlin spends the summer at 
Bonny Bank, on Rocky River, near Cleveland, wher 
several ministers have cottages. Professor Boy 
worth supplies the First Church pulpit during Dr, 
Brand’s vacation.—Rev. O. H. Gulick of Japan ad. 
dressed a union meeting at the Second Church, July 
9, and on Thursday evening spoke upon The Ay 
waiian Islands, strongly favoring annexation. 

The church on Kelley’s Island is the only English. 
speaking church for about 1,200 people, but it has 
been for some time without a pastor.—Rev. Clar. 
ence Swift of Saratoga, N.Y., is exchanging with 
Rev. R. R. Davies of Sandusky during July. 


Rev. H. H. Russell, recently of the Armour Mis 
sion, Chicago, has removed with his family to Ober. 
lin and has become secretary of the Ohio State Anti- 
Liquor League, whose object is exactly the opposite 
of the Ohio State Liquor League, a recently formed 
organization of liquor manufacturers and dealers, 
Mr. Russell was active and efficient several years 
ago, as the representative of a similar organization, 
in securing the present valuable township local 
option law. He is at present holding open-air tem- 
perance meetings in Elyria on week nights, and on 
July 16 he supplied the Congregational church in 
the morning and addressed a union meeting of all 
the churches at the Opera House in the evening. 
The league seeks to secure total abstinence, the 
enforcement of existing temperance laws 2nd the 
enactment of more stringent legislation. 

As a result of two weeks’ special evangelistic 
meetings Rev. Norman Plass received at Grafton, 
July 9, thirty new members on confession, eleven of 
them heads of families. The whole church has 
been greatly blessed, long standing divisions have 
been healed and this large accession almost doubles 
the membership. It has had no regular pastor for 
two years, but has had pulpit supply from Cleve- 
land, Mr. Plass has gone to Williamstown, Mass., 
for two weeks of well-earned rest, but expects to 
continue evangelistic meetings among the country 
churches through the summer. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

Dr. A. L. Frisbie of the Plymouth Cherch, Des 
Moines, has as his assistant Mr. Paul H. Metcalf, 
recent graduate of Oberlin Seminary.——The Ger- 
man church, Rev. Jacob Henn, pastor, laid the cor- 
ner stone of a house of worship June 27. The en- 
terprise will be pushed with vigor. 

The church building at Keck was completely de- 
molished by a cyclone July 6. The people purpose 
to rebuild at once, and they should have generous 
assistance. 

During the past ten months the Bear Grove 
church has received thirty to membership, twenty- 
five uniting on confession. After Sept. 1 the church 
will have a resident pastor and services every Sun- 
day. This church is now yoked with Ellsworth, 
under the care of Rev. R. W. Harris, whose resi 
dence is at Lewis. 

The audience-room of the Britt church has been 
made fresh and bright, the improvements costing 
$67. A balance of $200 due on the parsonage was 
secured July 9, Secretary Douglass assisting in the 
services. The church is now practically free from 


‘debt and has property worth at least $2,500. 


During Rev. H. C. Rosenberger’s pastorate of four 
years at Mitchellville 132 members have been re 
ceived, and twenty were gathered into the Linn 
Grove church while it was a part of this field. 

Dr. Salter of Burlington, who was injured, and 
whose wife was killed, by the falling of a tree, 
June 12, is still confined to his bed but is slowly re 
covering. His friends hope that in due time be 
will be fully restored to health. 

Minnesota. 

The church at Alexandria has the foundation of 
its new building laid and the work is progressing 
rapidly. The building will cost, exclusive of 106 
and furnishings, $18,000. The church is well united 
under the pastor, Rev. G. E. Soper, and with the 
completion of the new building will take a long 
step forward. 
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The Pelican Rapids church sets a good example 
to other churches in excusing the }.astor from the 
evening service. that he may preach in destitute 
neighborhoods, 

Evangelist E. C. Lyons has just closed a two 
months’ service with the churches in Waterville 
and Morristown, and his work has been blessed in 
uniting the people——Mr. Calvin Wight of Chicago 
Seminary is preaching at Winthrop and has opened 
services at Gibbon, a place destitute of gospel privi- 
leges.—At Whitefield Rev. J. F. Locke has opened 
work in an otherwise destitute community. 


Atlantic Church, St. Paul, gave a farewell recep- 
tion to Miss Frances Gage, a member of that church 
about to go to Marsovan, Turkey, a8 a missionary. 
Dr. E. P. Ingersoll, Prof. A. H. Pearson and others 
spoke. 

Rey. A. A. Davis, who resigned at North Branch 
with the intention of going into business, has ac- 
cepted an urgent invitation to preach at Cambridge, 
a county seat where there is no preaching in the 
English language. Mr. Davis relinquishes his plan 
of entering business life, feeling that with a desti- 
tute community asking him to preach he must do so. 

In the ordination of Mr. V. F. Brown over the 
Mizpah Ch., West Minneapolis, three generations 
were represented, his father and grandfather taking 


part. 
Kansas. 


There have been twenty-one accessions, thirteen 
on confession, to the church at Sterling since the 
coming of Rev. D. H. Snowden last March. The 
pastor has recently concluded a course of twelve 
Sunday evening lectures on the Dignity of Man and 
has begun a course on Dangers. These lectures have 
nearly doubled the evening congregations. The 
Sunday school has also received a new impetus and 
bas adopted methods by which the attendance has 
been increased and the collections nearly doubled. 

Rey. Dwight Dunham, pastor at Chase, is supply- 
ing the church at Lyons Sunday afternoons. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Oregon. 
Ten new members were added to the Hassalo 
Street Church, Portland, July 2. On the same day 
six were added to the Oregon City church. 


The engagement of Rev. M. A. Dougherty with the 
Oregon City church ended July 2. He gave on that 
day a timely and eloquent discourse on national 
affairs. After a trip to Alaska and the World’s 
Fair he will go to Boston. . 


Through the efforts of George H. Himes in secur- 
ing a number of letters written by Mrs. Whitman 
between the years 1836 and 1846, and publishing 
them in the Transactions of the Oregon Pioneer As- 
sociation, considerable light is thrown upon the 
condition of things in this field in that early day. 
Enough is reflected of the character and home life of 
Dr. and Mrs. Whitman to place them in the front 
rank among the most earnest, gifted and self-sacri- 
ficing missionaries of the past century. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


DAVIS, Albert A., to Cambridge, Minn. Acc oe. 

oats wes George 8., to be field superintendent 
0 

ESTAUROOK, W William A., to Wilmington and West 
OV cepts. 

GRIFFITHS, I 0., to Rensselaer Falls, N. Y. Accepts. 

KINNEY, Henry ’N., Winsted, Ct., declines call to 
Kansas ity, Mo. 

LEE, Samuel H., to presidency of French College, 
Springfield, Mass. 

MESKE, Fred L., to Waterville and Morristown, Minn. 

SHERK, Abram B., Kingsville, O., to Keliey’s Island. 

clines. 

SIMS, Thomas, none eall to Bond St. Ch., Toronto, 
Can., for one y' 

TURNER, James, "Vanderbilt, Mich., to Ashley. Ac- 


Waits, Austin B., to West End Ch., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wha! John J., to Wheaton, Kan. Accepts. 

‘ Ordinau and Install 
ELL, Thomas, recognized anaes Sealy | 3, Paisley, Neb. 
Farts, Rev. Messrs. Harmen Bross, C. W. ‘Anthony, 

ewe Ss 

BICEPORD, tr. Springfield, Vt. 

obb, D. 

BROWN, Victor F., oe July 6, West Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sermon, Rev. C. O. . Brown, D.; other parts, Rev. 
Hencre. 0. M. Bro E. B.S Rogers, J. W. Ferner, 

B. Moody and J. oT. "bian 
HARGE ER, C. _H., o. June 2 “Hosedale, Mich. Sermon, 
- H. A. Putnam; other parts, Rev. Messrs. John 
McGregor, J. F. Crane, Edwin Shaw, W. A. Elliott and 


C. F. Van Auken. 
POOLE, Francis A., 0. July 12, Sanford, Me. Sermon, 
ev. C. A, Beckwith; ner » Rey. Messrs. G. A. 


S. H H. Goodwin, J. 8. Curtis and Samuel Thomp- 


SHORTS, portend, o oy ll taeda Wellsley Is- 
lands, N. Y. Alexandre Shorts; other 
parts’ Rev. Mesers J” i i. Kecllng, H. E. Gurney, Dun- 
can McGregor and G. B. Row 


‘atchiniiies: 
ers, Ark. 
“Elleworth | and ie Creek, Minn. 


. P , Ashland, Wis., to become finan- 
“ale oonns tor North spiashland, Wis: to b 








Sermon, Rev. 





WILSON, John G., Fourth Cb., Portland, Me., on ac- 

count of fl health. 
Diamissons. 

CARPENTER, Philo H., Worcester, Vt., May 31. 

HEWITT, George K., West Springtield Mass » duly 13. 

SL HOFIELD, William, Marliburo, Vt., Jul y 12. 

Churches Uraanizea, 

BUTTERNUT. Wis. Juy7. fifteen memcers. 

EMANUEL’'S CREEK, 8. D, May 3l. Fifteeu members. 

PAISLEY, Neb., July 3. Twenty members. 

Micecellancous. 

CORNICH, Floyd L., Union Seminary, is supplying the 
chureh in Dunkirk, Ind. 

FITCH, vreak * -, Was given a reception by hfs church 
in Buffalo, N. Y., on his return from a six months’ tour 
in Egypt, the E Hoiy Land and Europe. 

HILL, George, Irving Street Ch., Cleveland, O., has 
been granted leave of absence that he may accom) 
his sister, who is gecwouey ill, to her home in Engla ar f 
She has ‘been a faithful and devoted helper of her 
brother in oa gy wer “ 


HOOD, E. L 8. yy for New 
Mexico Fr “7 y bo wks 3," ‘ his family, and is 
= duall recovering his health, ieonks not yet able 


LIX NDSAY,' Robert 8., Eastwood Ch., Columbus, O., is on 
his is way to Massachusetts on his b cycle. 

NO UP, George E., Merritt, Minn., has received 

a wagon from the church in Winona to replace his, 

which was destroyed by fire with his house. 

SMITH, J. G., Appleton, Minn., has pounds the Appleton 
in Thy He will close his work with the church in 
October next. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Aurora, Neb., vie a Minn., 
Bangor, Me., Ham- Pilgrim 7 21 
mond St. =” 3 Moline, Ill., Second, — 7 
Bear Grove, Io., — 6 Moorland, To. ks 3 3 
ig Rock, LiL, 4 5 Nelson, O., 3 3 
Cannon, Mich., 4 4 New Haven, Ct., 
Carson City, Mich., 10 12 _ Taylo 8 15 
Cedar Falls, Io., 3 6 NorasS sines, = 
Chicago,Ill., Doremus,3 6 Norfol —— 1 15 18 
3 6 Oak Park, Ill 4 23 
Lakeview 1 4 Oberlin, VU, First, — 3 
Lincoln Park, 3 15 Second, — 5 
New England, — 6 Oregon ( ‘ity, Ore., 2 6 
uth, 1 14 Paisley, Neb., — 
Tabernacle, 12 17 Paynesviile, Minn., 4 6 
Union rast, 1 5 Portland, Ore., Has- 
arren A ee salo St. 41 
Cincinvati, 0. * Walnut Rantoul, ‘ln., 4 5 
Hills a Ruotstown, 0., mae 
Corvallis, Ore., 1 5 San Francisco, Cal, 
Cc uyahoga Falls, O., 8 12 Fourth, 1 6 
Denver, Col, Second, 4 10 Santa Cruz, Cal., 1 3 
Faribault, Minn. be 6 Stockton, Kan., 8 12 
Farwell, Mich., 2 6 Stockville, Neb., =i 
Grafton, O. 30 =St. Johns, Mich., — 9 
Grand Rapids, Mich.,. St. aul, Minn., At- 
Plymout 4 6 ~~ lantie, — WR 
Green Lg Mo., — 6 Bethany, 15 27 
Guiltord, Ct 4 9 Stowe, Vt., 2 3 
Hampton Falis., N.H., Sunol Glen, Cal., > ie 
Seabrook, 5 5 Sykeston. N. D., 2 4 
Harrison, Mich., 3 4 Twinsburgh, O., Mac- 
Harvey, Il1l., — b edonia Branch, 6 9 
Hopkins, Mich., — 7 Union Grove, Wis., 17 17 
Inaustry, Me., — 3 Vergennes, Vt., 3 3 
Junction © ity, Kan., — 5 Victor, O., — §& 
Kualkaska, Mich., 3 3 West Tisbury, Mass., 5 13 
La Grange, IiL., 7 9 Wilmette, I'L, 1 ll 
Lowell, Wu., 2 4 York, Neb. : 5 12 
Machias, Me., ll 1l Sixteen churches 
Milwaukee, Wis., with two or less, 17 25 
Grand Ave., — 
Conf., 311; Tot., 666. 


Total since Jan.1. Conf., 11,144; Tot., 23,729. 
OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Prof. Henry P. Smith has resigned his chair at 
Lane Seminary and his resignation has been ac- 
cepted by the trustees, who have voted to place 
Professor Morris in charge of the seminary. Their 
action practically closes the institution, at least for 
the present.—Rev. J. S. Penman of Irvington, 
N. a has resigned the pastorate of the Presbyterian 
church of that town and has withdrawn from the 
denomination because he is not in sympathy with 
the doctrines enunciated by the General Assembly. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

Scotland’s societies number thirty. 

A society in Hyde Park, Mass., bas lately secured 
a library by interesting classes in the Sunday school 
and getting one class after another to subscribe 
enough to purchase one book, in which the names 
of the class are written on the fly-leaf. 

Some Chicago Juniors are supporting a day school 
in India. Juniors in Philadelphia have been con- 
ducting Sunday school prayer meetings. In Ne- 
braska, last year, forty-five Juniors earned, by 
husking corn, about $45, which they gave to home 
missions. 

In a church of colored people in Brooklyn there is 
a praying band connected with the Endeavor Soci- 
ety, which has brought a number of young men to 
Christ and has been the means of closing a pool- 
room and liquor saloon. In Washington, D.C., one 
society has driven nearly every disreputable place 
out of a district so bad that it was called “ Hell’s 
Bottom.” . 

In some societies every member of the prayer 
meeting committee comes prepared to lead the 
meeting should the leader be absent. Others have 
each member of the committee responsible for 
some special department of the meeting, one seeing 
that some members are prepared to give a word of 
testimony and others making similar arrangements 
in regard to prayer and music. 





Some societies assist their pastors in the support 
of the Sunday evening service by sending a circular 
letter asking the attendance of members of the 
church whose absence is noted. Others stand at the 
door with the pastor to shake hands with new com- 
ers and to invite them to come again. Others hold 
an open-air service near the church as a means of 
attracting people, whom they then invite to the 
church. 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND AND OTHERS 
AT OHAUTAUQUA. 


E. N. PACKARD, D. D., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





BY REV. 





One coming to Chautauqua Lake this sum- 
mer is gratified to find the many and impor- 
tant improvements in the grounds and build- 
ings, which have been quietly going on through 
months past under the watchful eye of Dr. 
Duncan, the indefatigable secretary. An ex- 
tensive system of sewage disposal connects 
every building with the disposal works from 
which, after chemical treatment, a stream of 
absolutely harmless water flows into the lake. 
The reservoir has been put in excellent con- 
dition and a hospital building is secured in 
case of any emergency. Asphalt pavements 
and brick gutters are laid along the main ar- 
teries of travel. But chief of ail for the eye to 
delight in is the new amphitheater, con- 
structed of steel, covered with wood and 
lighted brilliantly by electricity, seating 5,000, 
The whole interior is painted a light cream 
color and the acoustic properties are about 
perfect. 

Despite the fears that the Columbian Expo- 
sition would deflect the currents of travel this 
summer, a larger number has already been 
counted on the grounds and in the classes 
than at the corresponding time last year. 
President W. R. Harper finds time and strength 
to carry on the school of liberal arts and 
opened the sessions with a significant address 
upon System in Education. He would not 
propose a system, for that should be the 
growth of years of study, but would point out 
our lack of a national system und the need of 
something at once to help us out of our losses 
in time and power. He would begin with the 
idea of individualism and leave the largest 
opportunity to free development of the minds 
of the scholars. At present the grammar 
schools are conducted in the interests of the 
teachers and the publishers of text-books, and 
the high schools do not fit for college. Two 
years are lost in this wasteful lack of head to 
our sprawling and invertebrate organism of 
public schools. He believed that as many 
men had been hurt as helped by college. The 
machine has attempted to grind out the same 
product. He would have many small colleges 
become half-colleges and the colleges of vari- 
ous denominations be grouped around one 
denominational university. He would have 
one school become distinguished for one 
branch and another for another. Then he 
would have one national university overtop- 
ping all. It might take a century to develop 
snch a really nati nal system, corresponding 
to what we see in Germany or France, and 
the system sbonld begin in the kindergarten. 

Among the new teachers this year is the 
eminent Vun Holst, now of Chicago, the his- 
torian and author. He is lecturing on the 
French Revolution, with all the learning and 
much of the style and power of Carlyle. At 
the impromptu Fourth of July celebration he 
was impressed into a speech and did the 
work grandly. The critical time, he said, in 
our beginning as a vation was not in 1776, but 
from 1779 to 1789. After we had conquered 
our enemy we learned to conquer ourselves. 
As to Chautauqua he could say that, what- 
ever criticisms might be made upon details, 
the conception was full of wonder to him, and 
he hoped that his pupils would feel one-tenth 
of the interest which he felt in the great gath- 
ering of summer students. That thousands 
should turn vacations into times of study was 
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to every foreigner one of the greatest wonders 
of America. 

A large number were drawn early to the 
lake this year to see and hear Prof. Henry 
Drummond, who has already had a generous 
welcome to our country and addressed audi- 
ences in the East and the West. He gave six 
lectures upon the Ascent of Man and a few 
delightful vesper talks which will abide in 
the memories of those who listened. One on 
Millet’s Angelus was full of poetry and hard 
sense combined. Of course, the lecturer was 
conscious that in the Christian atmosphere of 
Chautauqua there would be some misgivings 
among the faithful as to the import of his 
doctrines, but he met all with a manner so 
winning and gracious as to disarm any intem- 
perate opposition. Inferences drawn from the 
man himself tended to favor whatever views 
he presented. An earnest practical worker 
for Christ, he is still an evolutionist of an ad- 
vanced type. He keeps his faith fresh and 
strong all the way. 

Who but a Christian through all life 
That blessing may prolong? 

Who, through the world’s sad day of strife, 
Still chant his morning song? 

Evolution of the body, of the mind, of lan- 
guage, of the mother—one of the most strik- 
ing—pf the father, and the relation of evolu- 
tion t» Christianity, were successively treated. 
So many questions were started on every 
hand that it would have been well if a ques- 
tion box had been arranged and a free parlia- 
ment opened, with sand bags ready against 
the crank and the bore. Iam speaking with 
due care when I say that the week with 
Drummond will be an epoch in the intellec- 
tual lives of many and will insensibly change 
theic ministries and preaching and Christian 
work. John saw an open door in heaven. 
Sometimes some one lower than the angels has 
the faculty divine of opening a dour to the 
minds of others, and they see new things and 
keep the door open thereafter. 


_——_—_—_—__—— 


EDUOATION. 

— Rev. Albert T. Swing, who has just 
been appointed professor of church history in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, is a graduate 
of Oberlin College and Yale Seminary, and 
was for several years a successful pastor 
For the past three years he has been studying 
church history in the German universities. 

—— A modest imitation of the Chautauqua 
summer assembly has been arranged for the 
colored people by Rev. B. T. Washington, 
principal of the Tuskegee Institute. Phelps 
Hall, the fine new building at Tuskegee, 
will be utilized fora series of lectures, Aug. 
1-15, covering topics of theology, methods of 
school work and domestic economy, the latter 
including lectures on the health of women 
and children. The recreative features also 
will not be overlooked. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BIBLE 
READING, 


The following is all the more impressive 
since it is from the Lenten pastoral of the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
land, Cardinal Vaughan: 





It keeps the gospel standard constantly 
before our mind. It discovers to us the ly- 
ing pretensions of the world. Itstrengthens 
the principles of faith, which worldly litera- 
ture and worldly society undermine and de- 
stroy. It peoples the mind with the society 
of the saints. It plants the desert of the 
soul with the delicious fruit trees of Para- 
dise. It places us in direct communication 
with Jesus Christ, whose voice sometimes 
leaps out of the page into our heart. It is 


to meditation what the can of oil is to the 
lamp. For multitudes it is the proper sub- 
stitute for formal meditation. 

It is, as St. Hugh of Lincoln used to teach, 
**a remedy in time of sickness;’’ that is, an 





unction in our pains, helping us to be pa- 
tient, lifting us into a calmer and higher 
region and opening God’s mouth tospeak to 
us words of comfort in our weariness. It 
affords extraordinary help in times of severe 
temptation, dispelling bad thoughts and 
bringing strength and light out of hidden 
places. In all kinds of losses and disap- 
pointments it offers marvelous consolation, 
turning our temporal losses into eternal 
gains. In doubt and (pal weg it becomes 
‘*a lamp to our feet and alight to our paths.” 
It leads wanderers into therchurch. It in- 
spires a desire to do great things for God 
and infuses an extraordinary courage and 
ardor by holding up to view the lives of the 
only heroes worthy of imitation—the serv- 
ants of the Great King. ‘‘ As I meditated 
en the example of Thy servants,” says St. 
Augustine, ‘‘ they burnt into my mind, con- 
sumed my tepidity and torpor and set me 
on fire with Thy love.” 
a 


The moment a soul is inspired by the sight 
of truth its power becomes incalculably great. 
It passes all Jaws and limits of material de- 
velopment. It acts on all time, all lands. No 
such phenomenon is seen in the physical uni- 
verse as this subtle, all-penetrating, all-trans- 
forming force of a yreat conviction.—James 


Freeman Clarke. 
> 


ADDITIONAL DEGREES. 


Davenport, Rev. John G. Waterbury, Ct., Williams. 
Hutton, Rev. Alfred J., Rochester, N. Y., Williams. 


Ward, Rev. H. Q., Matawan, N. J., Dartmouth. 
LL. D. 
Bradley, John E., Pres. Ill. College, Williams. 





Marriages. 





(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


CLEAVES —LAWRENCE—In North Yarmouth, Me., 
June 12, Rev. Charles P. Cleaves of Enosburg, Vt., and 
Lavinia Lawrence of North Yarmouth. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-fivecents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a dine. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


BROWN—In Avalon, Cal., June 25, the wife of Rev. 
> Brown, pastor of the church in Valley City, 











MILLIKEN—In Augusta, Me., June 17, Sarah M., wife 
of Dr. John M. Milliken, late of Scarboro, Me., aged 74 
yrs. “He giveth His beloved sleep.” 

NEWTON—In Royalston, July 2, Sophia F. Newton, 
aged 68 yrs., 9 mos. 


MRS. SARAH M. GREELY. 


Entered into rest, in Cambridge, July 6, Sarah M. 
Greely, widow of the late Hon. Philip Greely, Jr., and 
daughter of the late Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D.’ One who, 
for fourteen years, has been a patient invalid has laid 
down the burden of life and entered into that rest which 
remains for the people of God. 








——— 


There may be some who will remember Mrs. Greely 
in her prime as one of rare personal beauty and 
social attractions, a uangns and active iefpator in alj 
good work and especially interested fn the Missionary 
cause, to which a brother devoted his life. Coming 
from a family distinguished in theological circles, she 
married, in early life, one who combined great b 
ability with strict uprightness of character and wh 
was honored by public office. She was left a widoy 
while yet young with a family of six children. This 
great sorrow she bore most bravely for her children’s 
sake. Repeated and heavy trials came to her in losgof 
father, mother, three sons, brothers, sisters and other 
near and dear, but, with sweet submission, she gay 
God’s hand in it all and never rebelled. € loss of 
sight, while yet in the prime of her life, binging 
it the inability to read, write, or roe ag J her hands jy 
any way, was a crushing blow, which only those who 
have experienced the same can know the severity of, 
But even this her spirit was able to rise above, She 
kept a loving interest in her friends, with a wonder. 
fully retentive memory as to all that concerned them, 
Even the last weary yenes of feebleness were beautified 
by this unselfish spirit and her sick room was a bright 
and pleasant place to visit. 

And now that she is gone from her accustomed place 
she will be qcemy sates, not only by her children, who 
“arise and call her blessed,” but by all who delighted 
to minister to her comfurt; yet they caunot but rejoice 
for her that she is at rest in that home above, where 
sorrow and sighing cannot enter and where God Hi 
self will wipe away all tears from her eyes. x. 








For Dyspepsia and Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, Pa., says; 
‘] have met with the greatest and most satisfacto 
results in dyspepsia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.” 


Hood’s*Cures 











Za 5 
Mr. S. Shumway 
Deputy Sheriff of Worcester county for 40 years, 


had been troubled with Dyspepsia brought on 
by rapid eating. He says: ‘ When I took 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


two bottles cured my dyspeptic troubles and set 
me back in my age about 15 years.’ §. Suu. 
wAY, Webster, Mass. Be sure to get Mood’s, 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable and 
carefully prepared. 25c. Try a box. 











Rare Frames. 


We always have in stock a number of such interest- 
They are in demand 
at our prices, for we treat them as subject to the same 





ing pieces as the chair here shown. 


laws of cost as plain furniture. 


Clever people buy them for the ‘‘ character”’ that they 
They go far to lift any apartment above 


give to a house. 
the commonplace. 


These pieces are all ‘ exclusives.”’ 


The rockers are nearly three times the customary width, and they 


very firm hold upon the floor. 
derful specimen of the wood-carver’s skill. 


They are spe- - 
cialties of which we make but a few samples. In the chair 
here shown there are many novel features entering into e 
the construction, of which brief mention may be made. Sarre a 


a. = 


The seat is about 27 inches in depth. 





Paine’s Furniture Company, 
48 CANAL STREET { "27% Site Reston ; 








give the chair 4 
The corner posts are of imposing size and each is a won- 
The back and the frame of the seat are em- 
bellished with very elaborate ormolu mounts. 








0 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Considerable improvement is to be reported 
of the New York money market, With avail- 
able funds at that point increased, and with 
confidence restored to the point of resuming 
discounts and making of loans, one great 
cause of the present paralysis of trade is elim- 
inated—to an extent. New York is the finan- 
cial center of the country and all credits are 
ina sense referred thither. With New York 
solid and able easily to maintain payments 
confidence in the outside cities will rapidly 
recover and the whole country will not long 
lie in stagnation. It was at New York that 
the first trouble in this crisis was experienced 
and from that point the waves of distress 
radiated all over the country. New York has 
begun to recuperate and strength will flow 
from that city to all other points. 

Happily, too, New York is gaining in part 
by imports of gold. Perhaps $1,500,000 has 
been received there in the past ten days from 
Europe and the West Indies, and nearly as 
much more is either on the way or under en- 
gagement. Help from this source is of double 
efficacy. It does not detract from the strength 
of any other part of the country and it does as 
much good at New York as it could under any 
circumstances. 

To this extent there is improvement to re- 
late. Otherwise the business news of the day 
is discouraging. More bank failures at Kan- 
sas City cannot fail to have a disturbing influ- 
ence and indicate that there is yet no positive 
improvement in Western money markets. 
And from one end of the country to the other 
come reports of suspension of work by impor- 
tant business concerns. It is impossible to 
estimate at the moment the significance of 
this closing of mills and discharge of em- 
ployés. It is difficult to discover with any 
degree of fullness and accuracy the causes. 
No one cause is responsible for all. In many 
cases the impossibility of negotiating business 
paper is more or less directly responsible for 
the trouble. In such cases a restoration of 
confidence in the money markets will be 


speedily followed by a resumption of work. 
In other cases the threat of tariff legislation 
has much to do With curtailment of opera- 


tions. In those cases there will be great con- 
servatism until the attitude of Congress on 
this question is discovered. In still other 
cases the trouble is more deeply seated and 
is to be found in an overproduction of goods 
in an overstocked market. In these cases 
only a commercial liquidation will bring relief. 
Probably all these causes are operative in 
many cases, 

Of course, the business situation is so criti- 
cal that further and severe disaster can only 
be avoided by a conjunction of favorable 
events. First among those events in time and 
importance is the action of Congress. That 
body has to deal with a proposed repeal of the 
Sherman silver law, with a reorganization of 
the currency system and with the tariff. If 
action is begun by a prompt repeal of the 
Sherman law the country and the whole world 
will have confidence that other and better 
legislation will follow. This repeal cannot 
fail to have a quickening and stimulating 
effect upon the money markets and, indirectly, 
upon all trade. 

The foreign trade of the country is looking 
rather better and is resulting in some high 
expectations of heavy gold imports a little 
later in the season. 

The crop outlook is not unfavorable. Wheat 
is of reduced yield and is selling at a very low 
price, and so is cotton. But large yields of 
either of these staples would benefit nobody 
anc might resultin greatdemoralization. The 
yield of hay has been very good and quite an 
export demand is in sight. The oats crop is 
good and there will probably be a foreign 
demand. The corn crop has made an excel- 


lent start, and if no serious accidents occur 
within the next few weeks will be the largest 
in the history of the country. Good crops 
constitute a factor of first importance in the 
determination of the country’s trade in 1894. 





WoRLD’s Farr.—If you are going to the World’s 
Fair remember that the Hoosac Tunne! Route in 
connection with the West Shore and Nickel! Plate 
is the shortest and best line from Boston to Chicago. 
Train service unexcelled, choice of three routes. 
Tickets good going via Niagara Falls, returning 
via Washington and New York, or via Montreal. 
Lowest rates of fare guaranteed and same rate for 
all trains. Leave Boston, morning, afternoon or 
evening, arriving in Chicago the following day. 
Sleeping Cars through without change. For par- 
ticulars apply to ticket agents, at 250 or 300 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 








Notices. 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
noticesin full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, su pies, 
or evangelists by the Evangelistic Association of Ne 
England. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Box 
tun, Mass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. 
Palmer, Treasurer 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to ‘5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life anomeperentp, "20.00 . Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Venereaeponss House, No. 1 Somerset 


St., Boston. Langdo on S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUKUH BUILDING So- 
query. —tpare and Paroonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secweeery i H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rock x 
Mountain region. ev. Charles R. Pe yng 2 A 15 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill. William H. Hubbard 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, iit Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-C harge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamiiton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
son, Field Sec., 10 Congregational House, Boston; y ae 
Gardner, w. Sec.; office 151 Washington St. , Chicago, Ill. 
Aids needy colleges, academies and students for the min- 
istry. Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 
a, , Yankton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 
eges. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 
gices literature. Rev. Geor; 7Re M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. vonzregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United ‘States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tone "W. Habbe sent to either of the above offices, or to 

bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
gounbez 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. Nickerson; urnishes loan I'braries and religious 
at F.. to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to chipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Venezeae Sound. Contsibutions of second-hand 
eons. weekly papers and monthly magazines soli 
cited, and may be sent tothe chapel, Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicited, ana re. 
mittances may be sent to B. S. Snow, 1 cman 
Sosretney. Room 22, Con, tional Hou 
Rev. ALEXANDER ee D. D., President. 


ry a, a ; 
ARNA 5S. SNOW. crveapen in ecretary. 
Gonsseehaions House, Boston. 





THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all bape of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the Fiecretary for New England, Rev. 0 
P. Foster, D.D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 





CAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND sqctarz, No. 76 Wall 
8t., og 3 York. Eposrporetes | April, 1 Object: to 
improve the moral and socia of 
Sustains c splains and FE oe A temper. 
ance homes and ing nouses in leading ser at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for ou ves- 
cols; publishes the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
an 


Con: butions }J sustain me work are solici 
Sarna ay of the Society ate 
office of the at New York. 
——— CHARLES 1 H. OE hess 
ev. ary. 
W. C. STURGES, Sveasurer.” 








Financial. 





“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 
or much, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 36 Bromfield St, 


Boston, hamte.4 


‘Paar cree Doe wep etteee 


lowa Loan & Trust (0., 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $281,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to issue 
its Debenture Bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 
each, 

These bonds are amply secured by 


First Mortgages on Real Estate 


$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for the 
security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative management of 
this company commend its securities to careful invest- 
ors. Bonds for sale and fuller information cheerfully 
given by FREEMAN A. SMITH, Agent, Ex- 
Treas Am. Baptist Missionary Union. 

Office, 31 Milk St., Boston. 











WATERED STOCKS ; 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 4 


First Mortgage Loans 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
——AND ON-—— 


Improved Denver Property 
HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 
THEY BEAR 634°/o AND 7°%o 


rsonally examine all properties, 

References nage in all parts of 

the meess rom clients satisfied by 
rience, Write for particulars. 


expe: 
THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Seventy-Eighth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1892. 


CASH CAPITAL... ..ccscccccsccccevecccesevers 53.000.000.8 
ocbescesccccosescsesceee 4,172,337.00 














Reserve Premium Fund il 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes _ 745,973.56 
Net Surplus..........cccccccccscsccseccessssececs 1,237 ,920.96 
CASH ASSETS................. $9,156,281.52 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 
Cash in Books weed eowowts nnqdgese radeutpeonsceté pene 
Bend Mstate, ....020sccccccscccccccsccscccccescces 1 557,303.27 
Bonds od “Mortguges, being first lien on Real 
WROD, ccscicccccdetvevecéch docsdcesvevcecscoucd 695,150.00 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,678,875.00 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds 

(market Value)......ccccesceseeseccccseeceeses 
State and City Nonds (market value).. 
Loans on Stocks, payable on _demand.. 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 








gents “e 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892, 


MOT BM i ccvoscccssscscseseccsicoecs 89,156,231.52 
"HEALD, President. 


D. 

3. it / WASHBURN, } Vice- Presidents. 
Low, 

mS sigs » | Secretaries. 

H. J. ies A ie) BURTIS, Ass't Secretaries. 

New YORK, Fair 12, 1892, 


% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES wcrnr icons 


Send for references. HIGHEST aant INTEREST. 
Address 'T: In Ce., Tacoma, Wn 











IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS- 


-ING@ COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 


FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Clean up. 







| == Do all you 
-==3can to 
keep disease 











from your home 
Rely on» PLATT’S 
CHLORIDES as your 


household disinfectant. 
ee Se hh aD AADAADAAAAAAADD DA? 









aEECHA le. 
BeELists 
Dislodge Bile, 
Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 
Female Ailments, 


$Remove Disease and 
$Promote Good Health. $ 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 3 


4 

‘ Famous the world over. 

4 Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
: 

‘ 












Of ali druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
























is the right time 
for everybody to 
drink 


Hires po 


A temperance drink. 
‘ home-made drink. 
A health-giving drink. 
A thirst-quenching drink. 
A drink that is popular everywhere. 


Delicious, Sparkling, Effervescent. 


A 25 cent package makes 5 gallons of this 
delicious beverage. Bon't be deceived ifa dealer, 
for the sake of larger profit, tells you some other 
kind is ‘‘just as good’’—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 













; - A CO Ds 

igo HAIR AY SKIN. 

be (¢ An elegant dressing, Prevents 

TaN Me baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 

RS Lae Makes thebair grow thick and cote, 
/~=, Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
att skin, Neals cuts, burns, bruises and 

sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 






Ors 







THE NEW BIBLIOAL ENGLISH OOURSE 
AT BANGOR. 

Bangor Theological Seminary has taken a 
decided step forward. Hitherto the regular 
Hebrew-Greek course has been the only one 
open to students, but the trustees at the re- 
cent anniversary instituted an English elect- 
ive course, which is to be entirely distinct 
from the classical during the junior year. It 
is designed for students of non-classical educa- 
tion, the number of whom is rapidly increas- 
ing and whose needs have not hitherto been 
adequately met. A committee was appointed 
to carry out the vote of the trustees, consist- 
ing of Drs. Fenn and Gordon and Rev. Messrs. 
Fay and Griffin. This committee is to pre- 
pare a scheme of Biblical English study for 
the junior year and also secure an instructor. 
The course will be in part devoted to Biblical 
history, introduction and interpretation, and 
in part to such studies as are especially 
needed by non-graduate students in prepara- 
tion for the departments of dogmatic and his- 
torical theology, such as logic, psychology, 
ethics and the history of ancient philosophy. 
Attention will also be given to English com- 
position and rhetoric. A new door is thus 
opened to all who desire a practical theologi- 
cal education. 

One good feature of this action is that a 
thorough three years’ English course is now 
offered instead of the shortened two years’ 
course which has hitherto been allowed in ex- 
ceptional cases. It is believed that this step 
will greatly increase the usefulness of the 
seminary and help to solve the serious prob- 
lem of ministerial education and supply. 
Bangor does not believe in a short cut into 
the ministry, but in a complete theological 
discipline. The time, however, has gone by 
when a Hebrew-Greek education can be in- 
sisted on for all. The churches must have 
pastors. It is a startling fact, as a recent arti- 
cle in the Congregationalist says, that a major- 
ity of the men who annually enter the ranks 
of Congregational ministers have never been 
in a theological seminary. This shows that 
the question of ministerial education is a seri- 
ous one. The old seminary curriculum was 
adapted to college graduates. But a large 
number of gifted men who have not had the 
advantages of a classical training are pressing 
into the ministry. And so great is the de- 
mand that churches are ready to take them 
without a seminary course. 

Is it not high time that the seminaries 
should meet the emergency and adapt their 
course of study to the special needs of this 
class? Bangor in this matter is only follow- 
ing the lead of such seminaries as Oberlin and 
Chicago and many institutions of other de- 
nominations. It is expected that this new 
course will be opened at the beginning of the 
coming seminary year. 8. P. F. 





A Goop child is usually healthy, and both con- 
ditions are developed by use of proper food. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is best 
infant’s food: soeasily prepared that improper feed- 
ing is inexcusable. Grocers and Druggists. 


WortTH KNOWING ABOUT.—Scores of our readers 
will be interested today in the statement made in 
another column by Paine’s Furniture Company re- 
garding certain rare and curious pieces of furni- 
ture, which they have for sale at popular prices. 
These interesting and unique shapes go very far 
toward making the house attractive and rob it of 
all tendency to be commonplace. Such furniture 


















$25 to $50 ssiese 
Gentlemen, using or celine 
“ld Reliable Plater.” Only 
—- way to replate rusty and 


*Y ves, forks, spoons, ete; 

[ ne Bee| quickly done by dipping in melted 

\ \ metal. No ex, , polishing 
j ge-j or machinery. Thick plate at one 
i » _| operation; Jasts 5to 10 years; fine 
Ginish when taken from the plater 


Every family has plating to do 
} Plater sells readily. Profits large 
~ W. P. Harrison & Co., Columbus,O 



























always meets with a ready sale. 


SUMMER weakness and that tired feeling, loss of 
pppetite and nervous prostration are driven away by 

ood’s Sarsaparilla, like mist before the morning sun. 
To realize the benefit of this great medicine, give it a 
trial and you will join the army of enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


Sure, efficient, easy—Hoop’s PILLs. bene A should be 
in every traveler's grip and every family medicine 





chest. cents a box. 


For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


YER'S 
CATHARTIC PILLS 


They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 

and easy to take. 
Every dose 


Effective 





20 July Legg 
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What Can Cuticura Do 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, und beau. 
tifying for the Skin, Scalp, 


us 


and Hair of Infants and 
Children, the CuTicura 
REMEDIES willdo. They 
speedily cure itching 
and burning eczemas, 
and other fainfui and 
disfiguring skin and 
scalp diseases, cleanse 
the scalp of scaly hu- 
mors, and restore the 
hair. Absolutcly pure, 

reeable, and unfailing, 
they appeal to mothers ¢ 3 the best skin purifiers 
and beautifiers in the world. Parents, think of this, 
save your chi'@ren years of mental as well as phys. 
ical suffering by reason of personal disfigurement 
added to ly torture, Cures made in childhood 
are on permanent, and economical. Sold every. 
where. PorrerR Drvua anv Cuem. Corp., Boston, 

aa“ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. 


BABY’S Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure, 


ACHING SIDES AND BACK, 


Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains and 
‘Weaknesses relieved in one minute 
by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Miaster, 
the first and only pain-killing viaster. 


——— 















Some It is a great an- 
Ladies noyance. Ladies 


: of ‘full habit” 
Bones ole suffer mich from 


this cause, 
though many slender ones are 
equally afflicted. 


removes the cause, dispels 
offeasive odor, allays irritation, 
heals all skin affections, cures 
and prevents chafing. 


it will positively cure 





Eczema, Itching 
Burns, Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Bed Sores, 


A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 
It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, 50 cents per box, postage paid. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample and book 





Use COMFORT SOAP, 
The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for the 
Hands, the Face, and Complexion, 25c. cake. 








WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
: ree rey ’ trial. 
orellable pe finely finished. 


Pere, 
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ESTIMATES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 
JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


The first and ablest theologian of New Eng- 
land and the greatest metapbysician of Amer- 
ica. . . the American Calvin.—Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff. 
: LUCY LARCOM, 
Whether as a writer of prose or poetry Miss 
Larcom’s most noticeable quality was ethical 
earnestness. She took a deep interest natu- 
rally in the things of God, and her influence 
in this way has been of the purest and most 
potent. As a poet, without striking original- 
ity, her gift of song was a genuine one, and 
her themes, almost invariably high and spirit- 
ual, were treated with a simplicity and reli- 
gious intensity which made her verse consola- 
tory to and beloved by a large public, so that 
she was quoted as are few verse writers. She 
believed firmly in the mission of poetry to the 
soul, and wrote it, therefore, with a sense of 
consecration.—Boston Transcript. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


He opened my eyes to the beauty, goodness 
and greatness which may be fouud in all 
worthy human beings, the humblest and the 
highest. He made me respect personality 
more than attainments or position in the 
world. Through him I stripped my soul of 
social prejudices. Through him I have been 
able to fraternize in comradeship with men of 
all classes and several races, irrespective of 
their caste, creed, occupation and special train- 
ing. To him I owe some of the best friends I 
now can claim—sons of the soil, hard workers, 
“natural and nonchalant, powerful, unedu- 
cated "—The late John Addington 
Symonds. 


persons. 


RUFUS CHOATE. 

How such a blazing meteor broke into the 
sedate orbit of New England life is one of the 
mysteries of psychology. No such phenome- 
non has occurred in Massachusetts before or 
since. He wore the aspect of an Arab and 
had the Oriental imagination of a wanderer of 
the desert, but to these were added the saga- 
cious shrewdness and pertinacity of the Yan- 
kee. He toiled incessantly, studied, wrote, 
translated, read omniverously, devoured dic- 
tionaries and labored with an assiduity that 
would have enabled mediocrity to succeed. 
It was likea thoroughbred race horse drawing 
the plow or hauling a street car when not 
running for the Derby. As a representative 
and senator in Congress he did not meet, for 
some reason, the full measure of expectation. 
But genius is always inexplicable.—Ez-Sena- 
tor Ingalls. 

NEHEMIAH. 

In an age when shingles rot, and shoes are 
made of paper soles, and ground pease becomes 
ground coffee, and cotton parades as wool, and 
paint is thinner than water, and every trades- 
man and public officer and religious iustitu- 
tion needs a periodic overhauling, it is re- 
freshing to read of a man who restored an im- 
mense wall solidly and systematically, scorned 
assistance from local croakers, compelled each 
mason to do his own and not his neighbors’ 
work, gave every laborer a sword and a trowel, 
fed 150 at his table each day, thought more of 
public duty than of private comfort, did away 
with financial pawnbrokers, abolished slavery 
without blood, refused any salary as governor, 
compiled an accurate census of the people, in- 
stituted a genuine worship and reading of the 
law, ordained a revival without evangelists 
and a general penitence without rant, pro- 
vided an equitable system of representation, 
Separated the people on a basis of character, 
cleansed the temple with care, forbade Sun- 
day labor, interdicted such marriages as Solo- 
mon sanctioned, and marvelously governed as 
many people as the State of New York con- 
tains without the aid of a party organ or ma- 
chine. What is civilization anyway ?— Rev. 
Frank Hyatt Smith. 





A FEW RECIPES FOR SUMMER USE. 


It is rather of a novel use to which the 
North Church in Springfield devoted one of 
the pages in its calendar the other Sunday, 
but the heated season certainly makes the 
departure from conventional usage timely as 
well as justifiable. We reproduce herewith 
the page: 

Prov. 15:1. Frequent doses, 


Try Ps. 91 and 23, alternately. 
Spirits. Rev. 


For Great Heat of Temper. 

For Want of Confidence. 

| bose og Despondency and Sinking of 
2 

ee = Laxity of the Tongue. Jas.3. Apply Vigor- 

For Cowardice. E » 6: 10-18. 

For Laziness. Phil. 3. 4 each meal until relieved. 


For Covetousness. Josh. 7. 
For Extravagance, Rom. Ts: 8 and John 6: 12. 
For Home Rule. et. 4:9. 


John 21: 
John is 7% and Gal, 


Exod. 20; 8-11 and 1 


Matt. 5: 1-2 
a a 3l and 


For Undue Concern for Others. 
Fora Large Family in a Hot Day. 


6: 
To Garry R. the World's Fair. 
Thess. 5 
For Home Work Until Autumn. 
For General Use, To Be Always Carried. 
Cor. 13 
These recipes have been widely used in pre- 
vious years with signal success. It is recom- 
mended that each person procure a fresh sup- 
ply of all these remedies, mix them well with 
prayer, use them faithfully and follow with a 
thorough course of personal thanksgiving. 





Elegant Stationery 


To deserve this title 
in this day of inven- 
tions and improve- 
ments, writing pa- 
pers must certainly 
be of surpassing ex- 
cellence. 

THE 
Whiting Paper Co. 
are the largest man- 
ufacturers of fine stationery in the world, 
their product is the best, and their papers 
the most fashionable. Try their ‘* Standard 
Linen,’’ the correct linen paper. An im- 
mense variety of their goods can be seen at 
your stationers, 





WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA, 


GENTS WANTED ON SALARY ‘S.cccr; 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. Agents making £50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER Mr’G. Co., X No. 1132 La Crosse, Wis, 











sults. 
Send * 
it Back 


‘the same as Pearline.’ 


honest—send it back, 


Spare Pearline, 


‘ Betler use too much than too 
little.” 
won't do any harm-—too little 
may. 


se t , , 
\/ ‘ou'll have york r, 
a and you'll have to rub-—and 
then the wear and tear begins. 


s this o and this wear, and this work that Pearl- 
sas if properly used, takes away. 
every package, no more, no less, and you'll get the best re- 
You needn't try to improve upon it. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 


Il’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends you something in 





Spoil the Wash! 


Too much Pearline 


Use too much, and you 
only waste it, that’s all. But 
use too little, and it’s only 
a bit better than none at all 


You’ll have to work harde 


Use it just as directed on 


You can’t. 


lace of realize, be 


365 TAM ES PYI New J/ork. 








Yes it’s ‘that GOLD 
DUST POWDER’ 

You well know my 

meaning ! 






O SAY, can you see by the candle’s dim light, 
What so badly I need for to-morrow’s house-cleaning ? 
I know if I have that, I’ll get through by night! 











Avashing Powder. 


Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicag } 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 





~ 


Ts. 


great labor-saver 


Gold Dust 

















104 


The Congregationalist 


PrattInstLibrary Ryerson jan94 


20 July Igy 





4 





8 LAS: PPA AAA AAA AA AAD 


cP PE: 


aS AS. 


3 
< 





best thi 


ways made and can be made 
only with the Royar Bakinc 


PowDER. 


universal — in 


celebra 


the homes of the people, 
wherever 
wholesome food is 


TEA IES. CES. CHS. GH. CHS. CBS: GBS: CPS. AS. GAD. AY. AY. HY. AS. BS. CE HY Fs 


That Peculiar 


The 


ngs in cookery are al- 


Hence its use is 
the most 
ted restaurants, in 


delicious, 


appreciated. Its 
sale equals that of 


all others combined. 





HS 


Lightness and Flavor & 


Noticed in the finest biscuit, rolls, cake, etc., 
is due to the absolute purity and the ac- 
curate combination of the ingredients of 
the Rovar Baxinc Powner. 


3 Sod Sy? 


RAVAN ASV AS AS 


DVdVAVas Aa 


Made with the pure acid of the grape. 


oS Sa Si SP SA SS SS 

















A: STUDY: OF 
THE LIFE 


IN: 52° LESSONS 
(FOUR GRADES) 


The PILGRIM Lessons on the 





ods applied to Bible teachin 


Four grades—Senior, Intermediate, J 





for each lesson in the Junior grade. 
the Primary grade. 


| Quarterl 
Picture 


parts of {3 lessons each, 


The 52 Lessons bound in one vol.. each grade, 30c. 
8c 


LIFE OF CHRIST represent the best 
scholarship and most approved meth-= 


g. Certain 


classes, and in some instances schools, 
| may find it desirable to use these Les= 
sons instead of the International Series. 


unior, Primary. 


Maps and Illustrations in a!l the grades and a Picture 
Picture Cards for 


ards, per year, 30c.; - - per quarter, 8c, 


Postage on the bound volum: s * cents each; quarter‘ies postpaid. 
Samples of quarterlies free upon appiication. 








~ SBP Also the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps on the /nfernational Lessons : the most perfectly graded, the most 
practicable and the most scholarly of any series published. Circulation for 1892 in sdvance of any previous year. 


Congregational Sunday School ‘and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


WONDERFUL Country 


this, with Vacuum 


Leather Oil; 25c, and your | 


money back if you want it, 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 











From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can made. 50 = of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED, 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York, 


Shuttle and Anvil 
HAMMON D 
JUST OUT. 


BOTH IN THE 
IDEAL 
and 
UNIVERSAL 
KEYBOARDS, 


RESPONDS TO STACCATO OR LEGATO TOUCH 
EQUALLY WELL. 


We are NOT in the Trust. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER (CO, 
300 WASHINGTON STREET. 


L ERS) 


of imitations. 
ox 
ABEL 
AxD 


THE CENUINE 


EHARTSHORN 
































The equal 


of a 
high priced 


watch in 
Style-- 


Limit, $4 to $15, in a hundred 
different styles. 


open face, hunting, nickel, silver 
and filled gold cases. 
All watches selling 


Du rabi I ity- above $10 are warranted 







solicit 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 
business we are accustomed 
tosell CA BRPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 


correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 








a Specialty. Monthly payme: 
TYPEWRITER (a Liberty Bt , 
HEADQUARTERS, { 186 Monroe St., 


for ten years. Wholesale and Retail CARPET? 
The and UPHOLSTERY, 
Quick-winding==20), 8,55 658 Washington St,, eSRSe%"ss., Boston. 
Waterbury. 
Stem-set, full jeweled, and sold Un TYPEWRITERS. 
Bag re Doge hg ge Saeeeeae WeeA cbeeens emeees hee 


ew York. 








| Ht 
Lead all Bicycles. 
Stay at the Head. 


Are always the Standard. 
Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, b 


mail for two tvo-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


! Columbias 
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